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The woman who 
uses Lux need never 
worry about her 
hands. Lux is as mild 
as the finest toilet 
soap: it leaves the 


hands white and soft 


Lux for everything 


underwear—even 


blankets. And use Lux, of course, 
for all silks, cr¢pes and other fine 


materials. 


In fact use Lux for everything 


you wash yourself. 






A_ breeder of prize poultry 
tills us that he washes his 
prize pullets with Lux before 
showing. Write and tell us 
it you know of a new use for 
Lux. Lever Brothers Limited, 
Foxt Sunhght. 


LE. 319-23 


easy as washing your hands. The 
filmy Lux diamonds are made to 
melt instantly into a rich foam 
of almost magic cleansing power, 
which yet is gentle to the trailest 
fabrics. 

Be sure youget LUX—in the familiar 
carton. So-called substitutes, sold 
loose, are thick shreds of ordinary 
soap. Lux is unique : make sure 
vou get Lux. 


You simply 
the filmy 

diamonds into 
hot water. 


you wash ‘yourself 


It is the softness and loose texture 
of wool that makes it warm. 
keep the warmth in woollens wash 
them only with Lux — scarves, 
jumpers, woolly coats, 


toss 


Lux 
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Molly: Oh, Billy, what a great big frown ! 
And so early in the morning. 

Bill: It isn’t early in the morning. _ It’s 
devilish late. 

Molly: Well, come and have your break- 
fast and you'll feel all right. 
Bill: Haven't time for breakfast. 

want any breakfast. 

Molly: Now, now, if you're going to be 
a real bad lad .. . . What’s wrong, 
old boy? 

Bill: Fact is, I've been snowed under at the 
ofice lately. And what with the extra 
work and worry and hurried lunches 
and things, I feel all anyhow. 

Molly: Nonsense! You've been through 
it all and come up smiling, 
though you always did say that if it 
wasn't for the little daily dose——— Billy, 
you surely haven't gone and left it off ! 


Krusch 


Good Health for 


Kruschen, unlike any « 


Don't 


before 


line preparation, is a 


scientific combination of tl ix salts your body 
needs for its proper healt! to cleanse it of all 
clogging waste itter, to keep the blood pure and 
vigorous, to brace up and vitalise the whole system 
If you led an ideally healt! life in the open air, 
with plenty of exercise and no worries, your body 
would extract these vital salts for itself from your 
food. 


1 But the artificial life you lead prevents this 
Hence the need for the “little daily ‘ 


truschen. Start now taking a tiny 


Q 


dose of 
pinch—as 


““Who’s been missing his Kruschen ?’ 





? 


Bill: Left what off? 
Mollv: Now I see it all. 
ing his Kruschen? 
Bill: Oh, well, the bottle ran out a week 
ago, and I’ve been too busy-——— 
Mollv: Now just you sit down, my fine 
fellow, and you shall have your proper 
sixpenceful in your breakfast cup—out 

of my own private bottle. 

Bill: Oh, all right, little woman. And per- 
haps I'd better try to tackle the bacon 
too. 

Molly: You won't need to try to-morrow ; 
you'll be shouting for it. 

Bill: It’s a good job I’ve got you to keep me 
in order. 

Molly: And the little daily dose ! 

Bill: And I'll get a new bottle of my own 
to-day—honour bright ! 


Who's been miss- 


en Salts 


a Farthing a Day 


much as will cover a sixpence—in your breakfast 
cup of tea every morning. It's 
tasteless taken this way, but it 





sa? 
makes you, and keeps you, or ae 
healthy, cheerful and energetic 
, : . 
fives you, in fact, “that A & > 
Kruschen feeling Every 


1emist sells 


~ Pa | 
cl Kruschen in 6d., >) y | 
t/- and 1/9 bottles. Get af— 
bottle to-day and begin a new 


life to-morrow. It’s the little.’ Tasteless in Tea 
daily dose that does it! 
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In Quality, in Finish, in Delicacy of A roma 
Player's Navy Cut Cigarettes have no equal. 


The fastidious Cigarette A ymoker 
is always well matched with a 


Plaver's Navv Cut Cigarette. 
“ < ~ 


Tt must he Players 


Piors 
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Write for the Omo 
servielte folder; te lls 
you nine ways to fold 
a serviette. Address: 
R. S. Hudson Lid., 
Bank Hall, Liverpool 

@, Omo washes, bleaches and purifies all white 
articles, such as sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths, 
serviettes, towels, underskirts, white handker- 
chiefs, etc., by boiling only. During the boiling 
Omo gives out oxygen which puts the finishing 
touch of absolute whiteness to the article. In 
addition to removing ordinary dirt, Omo takes 
out stains and discolorations which washing in 
the usual way fails to move. 


NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS 
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HALL'S Distemper, FR 


made in 60 beautiful \ 
standard shades, is 


f 
foremost among £. = 
e - a af 

modern decorations. Wj 
a... — — 
It combines art with health, and durability with both. 
Its quick drying velvety surface will not rub off, and 
withstands the hardest wear. 
If unable to obtain locally, please communicate with the Sole Proprictors and Manufacturers: 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., —— HULL, -—— England. 
_ 8. a a | oe ee! a ee 


THE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT. 


to H.M. The King. 

















SUT UCCCCCee eee 


Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “‘ healthy ” Corsets, and 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth, 


The CORSET ot HEALTH OVERALLS 


The N E C 4 < 
} e Natural Ease ey For Wash and Wear 


IK 7/11 pair prRer Hercules Overalls and Frocks still 


excel for daily wear both of children 





Complete with Special and adults. No other fabric gives 
Wi \ Detachable Suspenders. | _ greater satisfaction or 
| , Stocked in all sizes |! — stands such constant w ash- 
I i , ttrac: 
| Ns > from20 1030. Made ng without losing its attr as 
~~ live appearance. 

¢ in finest quality Drill. 


my | | |, Qutsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra, 
| ||| SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 
ft No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
ay — at the back. 
lade of strong, durable drill of 
quality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing 8 
it is laced at the sides withelastic Lacing to expand treely when 


breathing. 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. i 
At has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape | 





Our Guarantee. 


Mother ana Chia 





& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes. | &ver enuine tiercul 
. can be easily w washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. | | x Mother and Child” ee = oa 
hese th cially recommended for ladies wh« : 
oy kc., as there is nothing to burt or || anteed. Should any Hercules Garment prove 
“ find wonderful assistance, as they || unsatisfactory in wash or wear your draper 
z be fect free a All w men, ot pecially || will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. 
> xc cupation n 1g const 
rane « Corset of Health rh ree ¢ aL S Saaete Most Draters stock “Aleve ules.” dpyours 
‘ very mover t e dy, and whilst giving beauty of figure are aces mol, Please sena | 


SEND FOR ‘YOURs (TO-DAY, JOSHUA HOYLE ‘& SONS, Ltd. 
HEALTH CORSET ‘COMPANY pe 9. Morley House, 26/28 Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 


olbora Viaduct, Legéen. (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
een TUTTLE LLL LLL oo 
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Always has Good Results 


Mr. R. B. Price, 


Churchwarden, 


writes :— 


DESIRE to say that 

owing to being nervous 

I took Phosferine, 
which I must admit I have 
found of great benefit to my- 
self during sickness. I now 
take it often, dav after day, 
as a tonic, and find it the 
‘Greatest of all Tonics.’ 
Phosferine makes you feel 
well, and keeps you well, and 
accomplishes equally good 


results in all cases like my 





own. Please make use of 
this letter as an expression of my appreciation of the value of 
Phosferine. No one should fail in health if they only take 
Phosferine, which I beg to say I have found for myself is a most 
valuable remedy for all kinds of nervous disorders.” 
(Station Road, Grovesend, Glamorgan. 29th June, 1924.) 
From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain 
new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion 3 Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
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GREY ! a O"bottle 
HINDES | WINE ESSENCE 
HAIR TINT 
tints grey or a | makes Qa gallon of Ginger Wine 
any natural shade de- 
sired — brown, dark- 
black.” Iti permanent | 2 bottles for 2 |- Post 
aan cae de “y ont | 
= oe | | Also Raspberry, Orange, Elder 
Ceerte. Pky and other flavours 
2/6 the Flask, or direct, stating shade required, 
MINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINCHAM 
frame e : 
See SSNS Corre Do you want an interesting, ; 
RED charming and remunerative ! 
] 
( 
HOBBY ? 
WHI | E Then write to us 
for particulars of 
es BLUE] | “NoVLART’ 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. Poet free 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being HARBUTTS PLASTICINE LTD., 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 27 Bathampton, Bath. ; 














For 
pains of 
matory rheumatism, 
and various 


many 


suffered 


muscular 


years I 
articular, 


the 


and acute 


advertised remedies had failed, 


was completely discouraged, until a friend 
advised me to eliminate the uric acid by oc- 
casionally flushing out my badly deranged 
kidneys. ‘To do this I merely drank twice 
daily a tumbler of water containing a_tea- 
spoonful of refined Alkia Saltrates. Within 


two days my 
entirely 
painful 


lumbago and sciatic 
vanished, my swollen joints were 
and greatly reduced, 


excruciating 
inflam- 
After numerous specialists 


pains had 
less 


and I felt better 





than for vears. TI continued two weeks longer, 
and in months that have passed since then no t 
a single symptom of rheumatism has returned 
This remarkable compound, which as_ pure 
Alkia Saltrates can be procured from a 
chemist at small cost, consists of the refined 
deposits or precipitates obtained b 

of the waters trom. certain itural curative 
medicinal springs. Only a few o es are 
required, and in its pure ref 1 state it is 
pleasant to drink, vet as a uric acid solvent 
and eliminant its powers are astonishing, almost 


beyond belief.—C. N. H. 


By Appointment. to His 
Royal Highness The Prince 
of Wales. 





“You want the best razor in the shop— 
without a doubt it’s a Gillette!”’ 


Personal experience enables dealers to re- 


commend the Gillette Safety Razor with 
confidence. 
The Gillette gives a perfect shave. No 


matter how troublesome the beard or tender 
the skin it removes every vestige of beard 
growth in a delightfully 
No irksome preparations, no stropping, no 
honing, the Gillette is ready in a moment 
to make the daily shave a treat instead of 
a task. 

THE NEW STANDARD—as illustrated 
above. Triple silver-plated New Improved 
Gillette Safety Razor, Metal Box containing 


easy manner, 


10 double-edge Gillette Blades (20 shaving 
Genuine Leather-covered Case, 
and satin lined. 


edges), in 


purple velvet Price 21/- 







RNOWN Tre 


NO STROPPING—NO HONING 


illette 


Price 25/- 
Other Models, 21/- and upwards. Old type 
Gillette Series 5/-, complete with 2 blades 
(¢ shaving edges). 

GILLETTE BLADES. In packets of 10 
(20 shaving edges), price 4/6. In packets 
of 5 (10 shaving edges), price 2/3. 

Sold by 
Chemists, 


Write for 


Also Gold Plated set, complete. 


Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, 


Hairdressers and Jewellers. 
Illustrated Booklet. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188, Great Portland St. London, W.1. 


All Goods despatched post free in United 
Kingdom, 











“The 
shave with 
Safe ty the smile 
.Razo in it/ 














“A Babys Wonderful Progress 4 


Mrs. Trett-Watson, of Norwich, the mother of this lovely 
Mellin's Food baby, writes :—‘‘ I feel I must tell you what 
wonderful progress my baby bes made on Mellin’s Food. 
She has cut her teeth without any trouble whatever.” 


NMellins Rood. \ 


Write for samples ana descriptive book let; sent post free for bd. 
in stamps. Particulars of a unique “ Progress Bo also sent, 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 15. 
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Anzora is the finest preparation for keeping 

the hair neat and tidy all day. It masters 

Anzora Cream for the most unruly and troublesome hair. Just 

os proses try a bottle today and see for yourself.” 

Vioks tor 4 

Viola for dry ecalps 
aresold byChemists, 
Hairdressers and 


Stores, in 1/6 and 
2/6 (double quan- 
tity) bottles, 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


Ansote Perfumery Co., Lid., Willesden Lane, London, N W.6 





BE YAE- 


sz 
SEF ELA LZBEZ AA. 


L 








a 
an to-day for Style Booklet 
and name of nearest Agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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Another Triumph of Production 
from the famous Berkeley Factories. 


HE Berkeley Lounge Suite is the 

latest development in home furnishing 
luxury. The design has been most care- 
fully studied and provides the acme of 
comfort and rest. Its handsome appear- 
ance adds dignity and refinement to any 
home, and it costs so little in comparison 
with the years of cosy ease and restful 
enjoyment it holds in store for you. The 
wonderful value shows the advantage of 
dealing direct with the largest factories 
in the world devoted solely to upholstery. 


WRITE FOR 
PATTERNS 
sent Post Free 
and select your 
Own covering, } 





CASH PRICE FOR COMPLETE SUITE 


i FREE DELIVERY : 
£18:10:0 
e e $ Payment with $ 


or £19 : 10:0 ;—50/— with order 
balance 50/— monthly. 


SPECIFICATION AND CONSTRUCTION. 


All Frames are made from specially selected well-seasoned birch 
timber, all joints perfectly dowelled and fitted, and all straining 
points are reinforced with metal strips. All Springs are made in 
our own works from the finest steel-coppered rustless wire, and 
retain their resiliency after years of constant use. Webbing is of 
best Scotch make, tested to withstand enormous strains. Castor.: 
Patent socket principle, wonderfully free in action and can easily 
be replaced in case of breakage without the slightest damage to 
chair as no screws are required. Upholstery: This section of 
Berkeley construction is far in advance of the usual methods 
By our principle the whole of the springs in the seat, back, and 
front edge are entirely free in action, with the result that they 
respond to every movement of the body, thus ensuring complete 
comfort and repose. Covering: This is left to the choice of the 
purchaser from our selection of serviceable and artistic tapestries 


$ order in England } 


‘ $ and Wales (Scot- ? 
and : land extra.) 





Any piece of the Berkeley Lounge Suite supplied separately. 


Berkeley Easy Chair 


CASH £4:5 :( 


PRICE 
or 15/- with order and 5 
payments of 15/-monthly. 


CASH 


(Dept. T.), 


Berkeley Lounge Chesterfield 


£10:0:0 


or 30/- with order and 6 
payments of 30/- monthly. 


H. J. SEARLE & SON, LIMITE 


PRICE 


Berkeley Wing Model 


sate £5 0:0 


PRICE 


or 15/- with order and 6 
payments of 15/- monthly. 
Manufacturing 
Upholsterers 


70-78 OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Showrooms : 133, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1L., 
and THE ARCADE, HIGH STREET, CROYDON. 


(SP IRIN 
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If you merely cut the 
top OFF it certainly 
will. The business 


end is the root. | 
You must get 
it OUT. 


Cutting the top of a 
corn off with a razor 
or burning it off with 
caustic lotions, etc., 
doesn’t do any good. 
It may do great harm 
by causing infection or 
even blood poisoning. 
root 


Also it hurts and the 


just sprouts right up 
again, so your corn soon has a brand new top 


on it bigger and more painful than ever. The 
top is only dead skin any Get at the little 
pointed part or core that extends down into the 


way. 


toe. That is what hurts when it presses on 
sensitive nerves, and it is the part you have to 
get out. A good handful of Reudel Bath 


Saltrates dissolved in a gallon or so of hot 


water will soften corns and callouses, like 
water softens soap. Just soak them in this 
for a while, then take hold of the corn with 
vour fingers, and out it will come root and all. 
The refined Reudel Bath Saltrates costs very 
little, and any chemist will have it. A half- 
pound is sufhcient to rid the whole family of 


all foot troubles. 














Get this Book 
from your Library 


:* Pimpernel & Rosemary“: 
BARONESS ORCZY. 


. . 
. . 
. . 
vote Py 
: This story of a modern Pimpernel, a worthy 2 
. 7 . 
$ descendant of his immortal predecessor, will  & 
: carry its readers in breathle interest through : 
. 
° the excitements of plot and counterplot, oe 
. | 
: political intrigue and chicanery, of rebellion : 
s and patriotism, of love and hate. ° 
: : 
. . 


Published by Cassell’s at 7/6 net. 
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‘ Firemen brave, 
Firemen bold, 
Helmets agleam, 
Look like gold. 
if they crack, 
What d’ ye do— 
Throw ‘em away, 
Or mend 'em with glue?” 


‘No, m’ lad! 

Leave it to us. 

We solder ’em up 
Without any fuss. 
Ever so ~~ - 
Simple as p 
FLUXITE'S the reason — 
The real reason why ! 


—— DERING nowadays is a “walk 
| WJ over” compared with soldering of vears 
| ago, before FLUXITE made its debut; and 
thanks to FLUXITE it will never be the 
fearsome job it used to be. Kettles, pots, 
and pans that were once thrown away are 
now soldered at home and put on the 
“useful list” once again. 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 








PLUXITE 


| BECAUSE IT 
All Har Iw ire an 
Flu om "y ‘4 and . BUY 
A PIN TO DAY. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardy ile 
show you the neat little 
is perfectly simple to u 
r in constant use t T | il 
mall-spac Solder db 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow “ 
Solder, ete., and full instructior Pr ; 
Write to us should you be } to obtain it 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bev:ngton St., _ Sananienn Eng. 





ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE — 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 


4SK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 
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No grit to grate 
along the surface 
No sharp edges to 
cut or scratch 





A little Vim sprinkled on a damp cloth removes all 
top dirt without injury to the surface beneath. Vim 
cleans easily and without effort. The weight of the 
hand behind the damp cloth is sufficient to remove 
the most tenacious film. Stains and tarnish come 
away easily, leaving the surface beneath clean, 


and unscarred. _ 

The reason why Vim excels for house- 

hold cleaning is because the minute 

particles of which it is made are so | 
shaped that they seize the dirt and 


scum, whilst leaving the surface Why, 

beneath clean and uninjured. idler, 

"MM 
Mildly, 








Sound reasons these for using Vim for 
pots and pans, baths, washing bowls, 
sinks, glazed and enamelled surfaces, 
paintwork, wood, lino, etc. 


Vim cleans pots, pans, cutlery, 
crockery, baths and sinks, tiles 
and porcelain, lino and paint- 
work, glazed and enamelled 
surféces, floors and tables, dishes, 
cooking vessels, cooking stoves, 
and all kitchen utensils. It 
removes rust, grime, grease, 
stains and tarnish from all 
dirty surfaces, 


Vim is sold in large and medium-sized canisters; 
also in handy cartons 


ee —23 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, vORT SUNLIGHT 
Seas dillaie, 
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which ‘is  indistinguishable 
from leather. 


It is scratchless and washable. 
REXINE LTD. | 
HYDE, NR. MANCHESTER | 


London 42, Newgate Street, E.C.1 


Samples al all Furnishing Houses 
that “ Rexine” Leathereloth 
on the invoice to prevent substilution 




















DARN 


Runs in the family! 























(Many pup h athe . extra profits every week. ? 
sista iB) Hi e Baking Course. Cc @ 9 
(Cc) keepe « 
panes at hivers 
JAMES B E NNETY. ‘SCHOOL, 


86 Laburnum House, Halliwell Road, BOLTON, 
Established 1913 





Jellies 


The World’s Standard of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 











Through not being marked with the indelible 


JOHN BOND'S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
MARKING INK. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED 


Sold by all Stationers,Chemist & Stores. 6d. & 1s. 
Used in the Royal Households. 


Matriculation 


Re. LOST IN THE WASH 





LOST IN THE WASH. 




























OF to all over 16, without lance at the 
dé Universit * London Matri tives exemption 
fr ym the itrance Exam t all leading pro 
ions. also the first aps a Degree, and 
of vie ation. 
wraney Tn idy a (f 14) will —s 
by t r tt 1 ut home and in ur 
spare ti ha es ‘tic a = os are suc ae. is Flavoured with 
Sapient aa Writ fo- a. fo > es ‘ it. 4), * Ripe Fruit. Juices . 
pt. ' 2 aa» @ a= —— ———-—_ . 
aa rome WB Gall, Oxf or dl CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Orchard Factory. Histon. Carabe 
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‘Collis Browne 


T REMEDY KNOWN FO Cuts short attacks of 
THE BES _ SPASMS 


COUGHS, COLDS, tiiiistos. 








| | a 
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A 
: INFLUENZA Acts like a charm in 

1 ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS te 
r) OLIC, 
DA true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, Nd other bowel 
' TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 

y TOO nooo oONOOOOONONONoooOoOoODoODDDoOoOo 











THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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HYDROSTATIC 

DRESSING DOUCHE 

SCISSORS BRONZED TIN MAKE 
Sin 2/ 6FrTuBiNG ETC IN BOX 





4a | ain cusmons assones 


eee Seer Ane Hag = mn wie ll 
No2QUALITY,. ABDOMINAL BELT 

10/1 

Og '1/- 1h leh 10 ewtine SUPPORT 


14 ro0 20m. DIA 


P 12% \3/- a ecaaul (APPROVAL) IS 


OB recess? @ 
eet ) PRICES a 
S = a} , MEASUREMENT 
f] FORM 

=n) POST FREE 
SUPPORT BELT 
’ a es OF vES aa HOT WATER BOTTLES 

CONFINEMENT ed BEST QUALITY 


GREY 23 GUARANTEED 
r 10 XB. (2X8 INS 


| 
=) “wn % 
INVALID FEEDERY, ~ SEO TABLE 58 
EARTHENWARE 3 AS ILLUSTRATION 
alec 


|ACCOUCHE MENT SETS 1S/ 35/75/1207 252/ 
|} FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION 


‘TLLUS TRATED CATALOGUE post ente 


| E&R.GARROULD. 








NURSES’ OUTFITTERS, 
150 10162. EDC WARE ROAD, LONDON W2. 





PATENTS | 


f 


SEN 


on 


NaSeeSemieSemi Sense 


Oi 





More than 


a 
Surface Matter 


Sartorial perfection begins at the 
very foundation of your ward- 
robe—with that prosy garment, 






your undervest. Does it crinkle 
round your body, making you 
feel bulgy and uncomfortable ? 
Have repeated — launderings 
made the the gar- 
§) ment rough and harsh? If so 
<— your vest is not JASON, for 
JASON adapts itself to your 
form with trim-fitting ease, and 
its soft, silky finish never wears 


off. 
99 
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ALL- WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDE RWEAR 


i or those who desire a 
: Drapers and lower pri ed w as we ar, 
Outfiiters : th ** Olympic’ rand 
everywhere, for } has been introduced, 
Ladi : which ssniiaemene the 
Chi ve wid Same guarantees regard 
Men. ing valu an i satisfaction 
silbbeandcnedeiniania ; as “ Jason.’ 


Sole Manufaciurers 
, LEICESTER. Ma 
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WILKINSON’S CLASSICS, 47 


“Where the Rainbow ends ” 


— in something good, of 
course! Why shoul In’t it 
be a tin of Wilkinson's “ Per- 
fected” Pontefract Cakes? 


As a sweetmeat, Pontefract 
Cakes are in class by them- 
selves, and Wilkinson’s 


Pontefract Cakes 


f the class. 


* Perfected 


are at the top « 


Made of the finest liquorice, 


with other ingredients, tested 
for purity, with strictest ¢ 
daintiness, in a fine modern 
factory. Always known to 
be good for children. Many 
grown-ups retain the taste. 

See that vour children buy the 
most wholesome sweetmeats, and 
if vou try Wilkinson's “ Per- 
ected Pontetract Cakes your- 
self, vou will realise how good 
they are 

Wilkinson's also make the best 
brand of that verv attractive 
confection Liqu rice All-Sorts. 
It is worth while asking for 


\W ilkinson’s, 


Wilkinson’s 
‘PERFECT£ZD” 


Pontefract Cakes 


Sold loose, and in the 


green tins 


familiar 
and 1 Lb, 


W. R. WILKINSON & CO., Ltd., Ponte ‘ract. 
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RHEUMATISM 


| CURED Wit rine A MONTH. 





| re ‘Bire ngham 
Sirs S would | tot 1for ur 
boon Ur » Tabb tal 
A severe attack of ‘RHE UM: ATISM. left 
me weak and depressed ld ho 
relief and was compelle dito stay ftem from 
my work, which is very stren 


Atter taking URACE a wee ik I slept 
better than I had for years, the pain 
was completely gone and ina mont hI 
wi us my old self again, 21 qe i 





rs sincerely \ 
ACI ! neure Rheu 
lirectly attack e cause T 
and expels it from t 
p ge ag Rr ran rhi 
LES QUICKLY, 3. 3-and5-per 1 


‘ I ox fr 
‘o., Tavlor’s, and all Chemists and Stores 
57 


tories, (Dept 8°, St. Thomas S 


ae HAGE: x 





v4 =) @ oP ot) 
ES | Cure RHEUMATISM 











SEND FOR AUTUMN CATALOGUE, FREE. 


Finest Selection Window Drapery and House- 


there’s one safe and simple hold Linens of expert workmanship 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
aR : ") New Ideas in Window Dec oration 
} , f Modern Lace Curtains, eau 
and inexpensive. Direct from the 
Looms. Imperial Hem Curtains, 
CASEMENT CURTAININGS, 
fossg Nets, Cretonnes for Id 
llomes Es'imates Free. a 
| Blinds, Wadieke Linens, Laces,¢t 





home dye for a// fabric 


which can be used in cold, 
hot or boiling water. 
It costs 4d 











and is made by Edges— 
famous for home dyes, 


| Write to-day for Free Catalogue. 


E 
.PEACH &SONS, 120 TheLooms, Nottingham 


WD) PARRERSRG ARIPO 








I Ss 4 President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
ts name is Drummer THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, &£.2, 





All grocers, chemists, etc., stock 


° - which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Drummer in 27 dainty colours— Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
including your favourite tor admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: COL. Lorp WM. Ceci, C.V.0, T.GLENTON-KBRR, Se 





remember—never say 


“dve"—always say Drummer 


Write ber free booklet WONDER- eo renr 














(Patented) for PILES, HA M( RRHOIDS i all RECTAL 
on Home Dyeing io TROUBLES. A natura 5 Instant 
Ed Bo ing and comforting NO DO TO NO ME! bicl NES 
s lton e . 
ges, 4s Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6. 
To he inserted in the Rectum ring sieerz No discomfort or 
@DD25 unpleasantness. To enjoy good healtt ep and rest, I san 
or woman should be witho 
the world, or direct from Wonder Worke r Co Coventry Hou 40, 
South Place, London EC.2 2, wit ain 
wrappers, post free on re Post nihice Order for 16 


Money returned if dissatis ced. “Booklet tre 


HAIR ON THE FACE 








Removed by a = nee method, Explanatory moontes sent Free. 
Beauty of face is often i by hairy growths, and how to ren ised much 
ety to ladies who stud y their personal appearance Some have tried the ful proces 

Electrolysis, which leaves the skin pe rf rated, and often the e small h s become « , and he 
ther blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, &c. Fbave is alsot nge tory, wt 
mily burns off the hair, and often burns the skin But at last science ha v i a method w 
entirely supersedes the antiquated harmful methods. 

Every lady suffering trom hairy growths will be pleased to learn that thes removed for ev 
yy a new method which cannot possibly harm the 1 t delicate ski It re that it Is u 
atter of days, and the hair ha vw for ever, leaving a beautifu rs 1 xpen 
treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to anyi nv ¢ \ 1 et ¥ 
e « ‘ the privacy of your own apartments. This new method is w ‘ nterest, W 
pecially want those suffere =o have tri heaps es to write i pro that w 
can d 


, a w » take up this tre 
“HOw ro OBTAIN. INFORMATION or THIS New METHOD. 
The Capillus Ma: iufacturiog Co., 
339 ‘Pai ace House, 128 ‘Shaftespury Avenue, London, i. 











AVE you tried 
OSMAN Towels 

for baby’s toilet yet? 
OSMAN ‘Towels have 
been awarded the Certi- 
ficate of the Institute of 
Hygiene, and they are 
guaranteed absolutely 
free from dressing. 





They are beauti- 
fully soft, un- 
usually absorbent, and can be relied 
upon to come back from the wash 
just as white and soft as when new. 


From all Drapers and Stores at prices 
no higher than for ordinary towels. 


Mili 
| 


BATH-SHEETS 


See the small red OSMAN 
tab on each towel. 


If you are pleased with OSMAN 
YOWELS try OSMAN SHEETS and 
PILLOW CASES 


Made by Bar lou & oues, Lid, Boiton amd Manchester 








To ensue ete genuine 
article look tor the 
lrade Mark, * ‘Three 


Cloth 


Polishing with a “ Poli-Cloth”’ is so easy. 
Its peculiar velvety texture enables it to 
search the corners and impart a bright, last- 
ing shine to your furniture, upholstery, silver- 
ware, metalwork, windows—in fact, almost 
everything polishable. Get a “* Poli-Cloth ” 

to-day and lighten your housework. Its 
price is uncommonly reasonable, considering 
its generous size (27 in. by 27 in. ) and excel- 
lent qualities which never suffer in washing. 


KENYON’S 


Clot 


MADE IN 
LANCASHIRE 








1/3 


EACH 
Sold by Drapers, Ironmongers, 
Hardwaremen, Boot and Shoe 
Dealers, Motor Garages, etc., every- 
where, but in case of difficulty 

write the makers: 

JAMES KENYON & SON, Ltd., Roach Bank Mills, BURY 

ee) lee 





WOOD BROS. 


»} \ 
ATERNITY 
WEAR. 


(As supplied to Royalty and Society.) 
TAILORED TO MEASURE. 


It is the comfort of Wood Bros., Ltd., specially tailored 
Maternity Wear that brngs clients back time after 
— the comfort and the wonderfully normal appear 

it gives the wearer Pheir Regd, self-adjusting 
MALTURNUS Band is fitted into every waist 
Write for catalogue of attractive styles to 
Manageress. Prices: Skirts from 1421, Coat 
Frocks froin 66/6, Costumes from 63/e, Accouchement! 
Sets from 214123, Maternity Belts 12/6, Complet 
Layettes from 36/6, Maternity Corsets from 811. 
Full satisfaction or money refunded. Wood 
Bros. = supply everything for BabyThe FELEN 











from Birth. from 55/6 
woop BROS., Ltd., 17, St. Mary’s Street, 
Manchester Criginal Inventors of Maternity Wear) @ 
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dust aan Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
“ Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 2/-.extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, F 
BLACKBURN. je 























RELA... 


sAUCE 


G&G 


PUM ULLLL 
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in 3 citee 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, Birmingham & Cardiff 
THE RLLELLLEL LEE mre VUSUUURTTUEUUTUER TTT T TET EAGT 


rE 


= Meals are More Appetising 
= when Burma appears at . table ryone 
= knows that “ Burma” is e sauce with the 
= wonderful flavour—and eve palate waters at 
= the sight of it. Don’t be misled by “ just as 
= good” sauces. There is no sauce just as good 
= as Burma. Get a bottle from your grocer 
= to-day. 

sl 









For Sponging 
Clothes and Carpets 


For 
the Bath 











Quick relief to sufferers from Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Colds, etc. 
4/6 a tin at all chemists. 





—_ 


Get 


Amateur Wireless 
THE PREMIER WIRELESS PAPER 


3d. 














“KLEENOFF” 


CLEANS YOUR GAS 
STOVE. 


10d. per targe tin. 


KLEENOFF Cooker CLEAN- 


Jetty will remove 
with ease grease rat 
your cooker. It is re 


commended by all the 


principal Gas Companies 
and leading Stores. 
Ask your oc 
( " e 
‘ 6 TRIAI 
AMPLI ost free, from 


The KLEENOFF co. Dept.S), 
33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 
E.C,3. 








But restore your grey and 


Every Thursday 
faded — totheir natural 


DON’T LOOK OLD! oo 


LOCKYER’S Suiphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former 
thus securing @ preserved appearance. 
their position 2/- Sold Everywhere. 2- 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and re t 
cleanses the scalp, and makes ithe most perfec Ha r Dressing 
This world famed Hair Restorer is prepared t great 
Specialists, J. PEpprr & Co., Ltd, 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 
$.E.1,and can be obtained direct from them t post, or fr any 
Chemists and Stores through 


ir ina few vs 
s enabled thousands to retaio 


atural colour. It 


Haie 


mut the world, 


Tlus famous lotion quickly ren skin Erupts avi ty Ly 
« wplexic The shi ghtest rash, faintest pot, irrita 
















ing bio obstinate eczema, disappear by ay ying SOLE mLine 
which renders the skin pouless, soit, ciear, supple, comlortabis. 
42 years tt has been the remedy tor 
kruptions Psoriasis Eczema a »tches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf ts 
Redness Rashes Acne Re sea 
Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specia s, J. PRHPPHK & ° 
Ltd., 12 Bedtord Laboratories, London, S.k.4, and 1s sold in bottles 
13 and 3/-. It can be obtained direct from them by post or from any 


c hemists and Stores throughout the worid, 
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Ruptured ? 


Throw Away Your Truss! 





Oy « 
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Q} BR) 
3 ey) 
@) For many years we have been telling you that no Truss will ever help my 
N you. We have told you that the only truly comfortable and scientific 4 
ty device for holding rupture is the Brooks Rupture Appliance, and that It Is @) 
> =) 
t : “ ®) 

Sent on Trial to Prove it. ny 


F you have tried almost 
everything else come to us. 
Where others fail is where we 
have our greatest success. 
Send the attached coupon to- 
day and we will send you free 
our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing our 
Appliance, and giving you 
prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and 
(2) werecured. It is instant relief 
“ when all others fail. Remem 
ber, we use no salves, no har- 
ness, no lies. 








We send it on trial to prove 
that what we say istrue. You 
are the judge, and once having = xy9m @ photograph of Mr. C. E. 
seen our illustrated book and Brooks, inventor of the Appliance, 
read it, you will be as enthu- %4e cured himsel/, and whose ex- 

. ee . iia - fertence Has since benefited thou 
siastic as our hundreds of pa sands. If ruptured, write to-day, 
tients who e letters youcanalso ¢ Cc d I 
read, Fill in the free coupon ured—i am more 
below and post it to day. Itis than thankful.” 
well worth your time, whether Vine Cottage, Sawston, 
you try our Appliance or not. Near Cambridge. 

It is the first time in my life that 
I have ever given anyone a testi- 


is Remember monial. The Appliance does all that 


X. QUE you claim for it. 

- : Since I purchased one I am more 
We send the Appliance on than thankful I did it. It has been 

trial to prove that what we a blessing to me, for my hernia has 














“ alk i. eared can d a 
say istrue. Youareto be the all disappeared, and I can do my 

4 : work with pleasure, and do not feel 
judge. Fillinthefreecoupon any ill effects from coughing. In 
below and post to day. fact, | could dispense with the Appli- 


3 , ance altogether but for the fact it is 
If in London, call at our 50 light and comfortabl 


consultir 
and capable fitters tor ladies 
and gentlemen, 





le to wear, 





I can recommend it to anyone who 
is afflicted. You are at liberty to 
use this letter as you please Yours 
faithfully, KF. Webs. 


1g-rooms, Experienced 





| Free Information Coupon. 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 


(1553H) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 






st, in plain wrapper, your Illustrated Book and full | 
i Appliance for the cure of rupture | 
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Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 





tr. It is absolutely the only 
Appliance of the kind on the 
market to-day, and in it are 
embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for 
years, 


2. The Appliance for retain- 
ing the rupture cannot be thrown 
out of position. 

3. Being an air cushion of soft 
rubber, it clings closely to the 
body, yet never blisters or causes 
irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so- 
called pads, used in other trusses, 
it is not cumbersome or ungainly, 


s. It is small, soft, and pliable, 
and positively cannot be detected 
through the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands hold- 
ing the Appliance do not give one 
the unpleasant sensation of wear- 
ing a harness. 





and when it becomes 
soiled it can be washed without 
injuring it in the least. 

8. There are no metal springs 
in the Appliance to torture one 
by cutting and bruising the flesh, 


g. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the 
very best that money can buy, 
making it a durable and safe 
Appliance to wear. 


ro. Our reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing is so thoroughly 
established by an experience of 
over thirty years of dealing with 
the public, and our prices are so 
reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesi- 
tancy in sending the free coupon 
to-day. 
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Happy Mother— 
Happy Child. 


Children’s spirits react to the 
atmosphere in which they 
move, and the mother’s reward v4 
for cheerfulness—which is 
sometimes maintained with the 
greatest difficulty—is in the 
good temper of her happy 
children. 


Mothers need inexhaustible 
patience, for which GOOD 
HEALTH is essential. Good 
Health depends upon the per- 
fect regulation of the body's 
functions. Beecham’s Pills 
enable the system to function 
naturally, so that patience 
and cheerfulness become 

“Second Nature.” 


_ ff 


A dose at night will 
keep you right. 


—_ ae 
Beecham s Pills 


worth a guinea a box 
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has the soft feel of silk, is more durable 
than silk, and is much cheaper than silk 


All Leading Srapers. oot “Luvisca 
a 


3/6. Yard 


37—38 ins. wide) in late: 


Striped = 3/3 | 


, Desizns 
Also“ LUVI 
I any ath 
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Our Grand Christmas Number 


I think it no exaggeration to say that our special Enlarged 
Christmas Number will be one of the finest on the bookstalls. 

First and foremost: it will be full of the spirit of Christmastide 
a real Christmas Number, with Christmas stories and Christmas 
features. 


LVNOLNOLNO/NSL VOLO NO/TVO/T) 
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The authors will be of the first rank: Stacy Aumonier, J. J. Bell, 5 
Annie S. Swan, Mrs. W. L. George, G. Appleby Terrill, Dorothy 
Black, ete., and the art work will be of an exceptionally fine character, 
the artists contributing being J. Dewar Mills, Warwick Reynolds, 


H. M. Brock, R.I., C. E. Brock, R.L, John Cameron, W. T. Wightman, 





Ss 
ki Elizabeth Earnshaw, L. R. Brightwell, A. Bailey, Percy Graves. ei 
. It is expected that the demand for this ie 
i Special Number will be exceptional, and readers i 
: are therefore advised to place their orders early. - ‘8 
& The price will be 1s. 6d. net. iI 
| — ITQS TATTOO TIO TION IO RIO LIRA TIA TOCA TIO TOTO NON TOO ONIN ‘ 





The Fascination of Making Jumpers ~~ 4 


Users of “Star Sylko"’ experience all the 
fascination of making jumpers—the pleasure 
of seeing beautiful garments being made by 
their own fingers—and the crowning happi- 








ness of seeing how beautifully they fit. 
Beginners especially should be guided by the 
great popularity of “Star Sylko,”’ which 
will help them to get the best results. 


Arrdern’s 


STAR SYLKO 


60 PRIZE COMPETITION is announced in ancy 
Secas work Illu trated.” Get o rer of No. 71 without poe 


and make something whi ich will bring you pleasure and profit £500 —_ 





too. Anyone can enter; a fre: upon is given with every : Great Competition for Crochet 
cope, Sold at Art Nex edlework shag and Faney Drapers, also i Workedarticles, also for “Star 
ny New ent If any ditfhculty in obtaining tl Journal : § 's Co 

; — : ates ournat, lko” Jum Sport 

send 3d. for a copy to Northern School of Art-Needlework, ¥s -~ eaneieeaan 
Ltd. (Dept. 21), National Buildings, Manchester. : 
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Easy to look after 


An 68SE Stove is more than ornamental—it is the 
most efficient method of home-heating—and cheapest, costing 
only from 


ONE FARTHING PER HOUR 


Patent &§SE" Stoves are continuous-burning stoves using 
Anthracite (Britain's Sunshine Coal) or other smokeless fuel. 
They require only a few minutes’ attention once or twice for 
24 hours; give more healthy heat at much less cost, and with 
greater safety from all risks than any other kind of stove or grate. 


KEEP SUMMER WARMTH 
THE WINTER THRO’ 
Prices from—Plain £4 9 O Enamel finish £5 18 6 
Ask your Ironmonger or Stove Dealer for a copy of the 


interesting Book of the ESSE or we will post direct to 
you with name of the nearest ESSE" dealer. 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD, LTD., 2QXNXPRIDSE 


With Showrooms at London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Clasgow 


S00 Hz 


36SSE= 
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The Lesson 
ofa Great Export Trade 














EARLY MORNING—THE POOL OF LONDON 

HE history of the overseas trade in ENO’s “ Fruit 

Salt” is unique, and bears eloquent witness to the 
worth which the world of men and women find in ENO. 

ENO may be said to-day to have passed into the 
select company of things indispensable to the well-being 
and happiness of men and women in every clime. It is 
the proven safeguard of health. 

The lesson is plain: to maintain good health, to 
prevent internal disorders due to faulty digestion, to 
counteract rheematic tendencies, choose ENO’s “Fruit 
Salt” for the purpose, because you can depend upon 
it with full confidence. 

This is the golden rule of health: first thing every 
morning drink a glass of water (warm or cold) sparkling 


with a ‘dash’ of ENO. 


ENOS‘FRUIT SALT” 


Phe World-Famed Effervescent Saline 
a OD, 


a 
ENO is not restricted in its usefi t ne land or cl te. It 
erves the great purposes of good health in al 
ENO’'s “ Fruit Salt” is invaluable t ea ers, t S 
and to sportsmen and athletes. Jt is cqually priceless to all sedentary 
workers. 
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“ Quiver” Problems ? 





How to find a job, how to 
4 succeed in one’s calling, how 
j to gain a woman’s affections, 
4, 


VOLUME 60 











how to make a_ success of 
married life : these are problems 
touched on in this new Volume 
ESE) —and problems that will recur 

















t ay) to the end of time. ~ tea 
i . sap te 
iy Work—and love: the needs ptt 


Wy) of mankind resolve themselves 
EE: largely iound these two creat 

Jundamentals. The secret of kap- 
piness is simple after all: love ; 
a home; children; congenial 
work—if a man gain the whole 
world he cannot find greater 
happiness than this. 
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The sergeant s hand shot out, 


taken. 


said he 
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Aubery, 


an 
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and 


it the 


sat on his mule at the outer gat 
monks pass out cluttered with manuscript 


nd what not of treasures t 


ana 


traordinarily little change. 


cellars went to Westmin 


to the parish priest, and 


1 tl} 


\ubery, alias Awberry, ge 


ing heralds certified, * w 
a chevron with three 


prope “Sid 


} 


iit 


} 


BETS } 
Phe 


Ler. the 


he lan 


nt.” 


half a dozen 
Ip stream the towers ot Bishopstone, 


loves old bric k, 


dissolution 


Cromwell himself 


e to see the 


vad been ex- 
: pick of the 
altar plate 
d to “Caleb 
as the visit- 


Dears or on azure 


hawberries flipped 


Caleb, who farmed the neighbour acres, 


2a 1 
had Puy 


ven the visiting 


siderable he Ip and ey rae nce A 


an must have his reward. 
ty little change. 
thickened the turf, 


mich 


Th re had bec n 
Three centuries had 
purpled the brick and ni 


lions. One or othet 


ot 


had made the chapel 


a 


tectory a dining-room, al 


dormitories, But the 


bricked and ivied, with th 


PAle 


stone where the statue « 


Canterbury had beer 


Aubery motto, “Resut 


Vincent Aubery, al 


1 


>= 


in 
all 


ent 


bbled 


commissioners cCon- 


good King’s 


at the mul- 


a dozen generations 


arawimng-room, re 


id pa 
still 


cc Oe 
old ti 


tor to 


rtitioned the 
stood, thin 


e Aubery arms in 


Thomas of 
me, and the 


urteen vears 


Was struck with the sameness of it when he 


came back 
The obbled court 


Was late spring, anc 


an angle ot the pore h. 


1 


had 


Wis 


been 


tarla 


weeded. It 
sprang trom 


The clock over the 


door marked half past two, which, accord 


Ing to the tale, is 
Cromwell] men | 
forth. 

Mat hew ( arden 4 


t ' 
beak lack Or the 


“ 


} 


nere lt S 
id dragvee 
i at the 
ruby 
ot eve 


topped Ww hen 
dsthe prior 


of nose aad 


door, and, in 


i 


muslin coif like some old Flemish canvas, 
his wife Hope. , 

“Welcome home, Master Vincent!” cried 
the old butler. The corners of his mouth 
pulled down and his voice boomed, died and 
grew again. 

The boy climbed from the driving seat of 
the Rolls and lounged up the steps. “How 
do, Carden? How do, Mrs. Carden? In 
the pink?” 

Matthew, ashamed, withdrew a right hand 
that had been overlooked. The old woman 
turned, stumping on the dimpled pantiles 
with her bright face nodding round het 
shoulder. “Heart alive!” 
“Such a tall gentleman as he’s grown 
Come you through, Master Vincent, there’s 


quavered she. 


tea a-waiting.” 

Vincent followed through the squat groin 
ing of a Tudor porch, niched of old for a 
stoup, into the drawing-room, faded but a 
shine, shadowy but lit with filtered sunlight 
through the adolescent spravs of May. 

Tea was set out on a gate-legged table, 
served in silver that had been the last word 
made to brew the new-fangled Chinese herb 
The two stood over him rubbing their 
hands, sometimes their eyes, simmering with 
vonder. 

“But,” asked the boy, “haven't you en 


’ 


aged a parlourmatd { 
Matthew looked at Hope. “Oh, just this 


ars since 


ymnce,” she pleaded. “Tis ten ve 
an Aubery has broken bread in the Priory. 
lis our place to serve you, just this oncc 
“’Tis so, Master Vincent,” nodded old 
Carden 

“But all I want is a coc ktail and a dry 


hiscuit,” said Vincent, and laughed at Mat- 


thew’s consternation “Never heard of it? 
My hat! Only a straight Martini Gin 
and is Ile stopped, for it was very 


plain that Matthew was not educated to the 


rcktail “Brine me a plain cognac, then 
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* There was a vague flutter of 
asides. * Hold the sauce 
boat lower, Sue. It's awk 
ward for the master’ '"— 


p. 6 


Master Vincent. “Twill comfort the inward 

parts after your sea \ nye, sir.” 
“Rot!” lau hed Vincent. 

an hour to cr 


Yet he 


bad not to take and enjo what 


“It only takes 


eemed too 
these two 


old things had made for him in dear remem 


brance of the boy of ten who had gone 
away to Francs 

“Fourteen years, deat heart alive!” 
Hope, hands under apron, gun ucked in 


to a erin of utter wholesomeness, n 
in reminiscence, “ And ry 


in ( peat and ma 
leavin heir bone na reion clime he 
he heathen in | blindn | down to 
ind ne 
That took Vincent back in flash to the 
le raveva fi the R Road, with 


ts beadwork wreaths and the jostling tombs 


and little gleaming chapels that left but a 
goat’s path to the slab where lay “John Vin- 
cent Aubery, late Captain of the aust 
Wychgrove in the County of 
Brant, England, who departed : 
And ot Clara his wife. 

Three years ago that last piece had been 
Vincent had not been 
since Wi! 


Life was gayer at Pont 


Lancers, of 


this life .. 


added. 


there often 


should he 


e¢ 
( aré 
el 
or Or he « 
in ‘ 
hye } ‘ n } } 
( nt r ( 
oe * he P ‘ ly ‘ . ¢ , 
rid at la ‘We're 1 n er 
back : and the h foreign ibove 1 
{ u ( r ou A { ion Nn 
\ ( come he 1¢ oO 1 yo pr 
Not to take my place ri ined | 
voune man light! “a ] Phere 
svne ite hich ha { I do 
The big idea toturn it into; ecourse an 
acrodrome Phey' ll bun lf the illage.” 
The old man’s face fell “Sell the Prior 
s ” he easped “The P rve It cant 
be done.’ 
oe ! bern n Vineen 
“Neve ind, Carden, | 
pi ided tor You two old thir rot alongs 
down and leave c ft ! t 


Il 
HINGS change little at Wveherove. 


Under a glass in the drawing-room 
is a letter written to Caleb \ubery, 
knight, lying at Warwick Inn, near to 
St. Faith's, in London, and sent by the 
hand of “Matthew Carden, yout bidman 
and servant.” It is somehow pertinent to 
this history that Matthew, bidman and ser 
vant to (¢ aleb in the sixteenth century, was 
umpteenth great-grandparent to Matthew, 
ex-sergeant of Lancers and batman to the 
late Captain \ubery. 
Vincent found life there rather like walk 
ng into a picture. He felt it strongly in the 
herb garden, high-walled in fourteen foot 


of brick and blossoming in half shades as 
herbs will, grey thyme and green-prey 
sage, a dozen things he knew no name for, 
moonlighty St. Saviour flannel for a bor 
dering, lavender, borage, rue. 

The monks had set those beds to aid 
their awesome doctoring three hundred 
years ago 

Hanging from a hook, all rust scab and 
cobweb, a parchment under glass caught 
his eye. Someone—whom he didn't know 
had scrawled a verse in crabbed Eliza 
ethan script, with e’s standing in their 
heads and long tailed h’s 
‘If it be true, as Galen savs, 

And sage Hypocrites writes so much, 
That men afflicted with doubts and dismavs 
Are mightily healed by a dead man’ 
touch, 
rhen be good to us, Stars above, 
Then be good to us, herl below 

We are afflicted with what we can prove 
We are dismayed by what we know 

Down from vour heaven or up from) your 


“Very quaint.” Vincent rather liked it 
It gives a youth of twenty-four a most 
upertor thrill to feel how tired and modern 


nd bla e he 1S. 


He wandered to the bled court and 
stood at the s ndial \ dove made cour 
teous pla e for hit The brass was ike 

ld. Matthew still held by the Army tradi 

m. There, too, was a motto 

Richard Awberry sette me heere 
That, being dust for manie a vere 


Gif in lyfe Hie evyl sayd 
He spekes truth when hie is deck 


Vincent took off his hat to Great-erand 


uncle Richard. “A bit of a wag, nunks | 
like your stvle. If 4 1 were alive now 


what a time we'd have toeether on. thi 
Cote dAzur!” 
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Curious at that moment a maid broug! 
him a letter with I] Highness of Monaco 
miiing out of a twenty five centime stamp. 

‘Dunie,” he explained to the dove, who 
suspected that the content might be sugal 
or peppercorns “The stout lad loses no 
time. Let's see his news, my little. 

Dunie’s news was commonplace He 


ood Vinny, now a grand 


ere eted, “VN 


1 
1 
seigneur.” For himself and Babs life was 


a bore. The Sporting was empty. Nota 
vacht lay at the Condamine. As for the 
tir aux pigeons, there was no gun left in 
Monte worth matching oneself against. It 
was Deauville for them, where at | st one 
might play. For a fortnight they would be 


in London. 
“Topping!” cried Vincent. “Tl get ’em 
down here. It'll brighten the old hutch up. 
It’s full of dead men.” 
Destiny had been arbitrary with Vincent 


\ubery. His father had been only a tall 
and tadin hadow who at times would 
tt how he ch ed with the twenty-first 
at Omdurman. Ee had died very soon after 


they had gone to the South on his account, 
In the ensuing years his mother guarded 


him zealously, fearing Wychgrove fogs, that 





had done such evil to the captain. She 
would only leave the South for high sum 
mer at Evian lier death when Vincent 
was somethin less than twenty left him 
master of a considerable income and a villa 
at ot can 

Dunie and Babs had made the vears at 
the no! 1 There was always 
something to do, night at the Sporting, 
a dance at ! Grand or the Negres 
alwavs mone to win or lose on the ti 

f ird run of a ball. Life 1S 
juite a sporting sition So much so 
in fact, that to put this dingy heap of 
} ind t rta beside the ol ymin 
\\ h into hard -h on which one could 
liv carele ssly cd most attractive 

Dur Was a } d « me the 
South five vea bef with four thousand 
fran in his pocket, and, toiling not at al 
nd spinning n I re than a roulette 
Whee d ever e lived del ite nd 
q ite honestl en h to rub shoulders with 
ostracized dukes, Hebrew Greek financiers, 
and others of the Same sheep path. Ll 
dress ex ‘ alked brilliantly, and 
pla t hye etter t mos 
people ( { n t presence of ny 

I I ht be n hed 

( I be \ excell nt < + 
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sa i | get ‘7em down here at once,” said 
Vincent. “What a binge!” 

Hie went in. 

The dining-table was set for dinner, Old 
Spanish mahogany with tapering legs, made 
when Mr. Chippendale and Mr. Adams 
used to nod to one another across the 
cobbled Strand. The oider panelling of 
Kneller 
had painted one of the early flowers of 
Aubery upon the wall. The place was 
candle-lit. 


refectory made a seemly frame. 


Matthew, back into “regimentals,” the 
butler’s black and white, long laid by, supe 
vised a maid at the sideboard. “Dinner is 
served, cap—sir.” 

Vincent nodded. “Ill take a gin and 
bitters, Carden, for a start. You got that 
Pouilly that L sent on in advance?” 

The meal was sombre with oppressed dig 
nity. At the Villa St. Nicholas one would 
have been throwing flowers at Babs. There 
“Hold the 
It’s awkward for the 
master.” Hope hovered in the hall mum- 
bling Te Deums if his plate came out empty 


Was a Vayvue flutter ot asides. 


sauce boat lower, Sue 


or when he showed interest. “Come twice 
to the savoury, did he Bless his soul!” 

At the end, “Carden,” said he, “I’m ask- 
ing some friends down, a French lady and 
centleman. Think you can manage with 
out help?” 

‘Manage!” cried Matthew, stiffening as 
on that dav when it had been “Out swords 
ind a loose rein” over the Wadi for Khar 
tum “Priory alwavs manages, sir. Trust 
the rank and file 

“Good egg!” said Vincent. “Get me a 
wire, will you—a telegraph form.” 


Carden rubbed his chin “There isn't 
nobody ill, SIT, | hope 
“No.” returned Vincent “Tt’s less 


trouble than a letter.” 
The wire went 


Vincent took his liqueur in the comfort 


able hall and smoked cigarettes. There 
was nothing else to do. He had looked into 
the library. The frowning battalions of 


brown calt appalled him. 

He vawned, hunted up a vellow backed 
French novel from his baggage and com 
menced reading through a second time 
It was bizarre with unreticent illustrations 
in woodcut. 


Presently the garrison filed past him on it 


wav to bed with candles and dutiful “Good 
night to you, sir here came a ring of a 
bell below, the slow tramp of steps and 


doors unbarred as of a leaguered town. 


“What's the t: 


} 
l 


from the top ol the 


‘Its only Snell, su 
walked into Bishopston 


gram and called to repo 


, 


“That was good ot 


Ile hesitated a 


Carden, where did 


in the herb garden?” 


‘Poetry 72” ( 


fully. “It was \ 


your poor mothe 


got queer ideas 


momen 
that 
arden 
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let st 
The 


\uberys was in that 


“What piffling 


ably “(ood nig 


N three days 


nade, “Pm 
place. ll 
ot fingers. 
Full of fingers 
I: verywhere he 


urping unceasing i\ 


It irked him. | 


business of haun 


people who had 


ht 


in Time and Space 


stroved The hea 


forefather had s 
Time as long as 


where there toucl 


reproach the evide 


devoted to theu 


he was devoted only 


him, and had no 


yl 


The. vicar looked 


ple 


bailith and agent I} 
hin Old Byng | 
would now be filled 
Vincent care to re 
cricket club asked for 
ship 
“I’m afraid Tve h 
padre I'm out of tl 
did not want to be 
‘You'll tall int m 
the cal “Your fathe 
Scott, his agent, hea 
( h dismay B 
r, the ttage | ‘ 
ana n Half 
down Where will 
Phe an ) 
Vincent | can § 
money in the Blue ¢ 


That was all he 


N 


l 


1c 
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from life. Remember he was soft, tem- 
peramental, indulgently raised in a land of 
sun and flowers. One does not think too 
much or too deeply on the terrace at Monte 
when, across the line, each gun-pop drops 
a fistful of blood and feathers—once a bird 

to settle a bet or pass a dull half-hour. 
One does not worry too greatly over life, 





its wonder and its purpose, for it is only 
something to spend and jest about, to take 
and throw away. 

Vincent began to ache for Babs and Dunie 
to turn up. 

They came at last, gaily, in a couple of 
cars, the second piled with baggage and a 
maid. There was also with them Pearl 
Maturin. 

‘You'll fall for Pearl, Vinnie. She’s true 
Orient: not wax-filled made in Paris)” 

That was Babs’s word. It was sporting of 
her, since time had left her not as young 
as her name, fixed, metallic, over eager in 
her chase of those bubbles that are JON 
Babs had chased so many of them, 

But her juden nt Vas sound, for there 
was Pearl at her elbow, slim, starry, Diana 
made deliciously human by the art of the 
Rue de la Paix, the least degree inclined 
to a skin tint of amethyst—but that, too, 


came from the Rue de la Paix! 


“ve heard heaps about vou,” she 
laughed frankly. “Will you forgive Babs 
ior planting a tlapper on you?” 





He looked out of the window. There were 
gay voices in the court below. ° Morning, 
Babs; morning, Dunie,’ he hailed them " 
—p. 9 
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“Forgive!” cried Vincent. “Thats not 


going to be my role. | only wonder if you 
will forgive Babs for bringing you to su h 
a grue spot as Wychgrove! 
topping ot vou to come 

gad lad!” 
perfect in every 
‘Philandering 


\nvhow, it 1 


said Dunie, who was slang 
tongue one speaks at the 
already.” His 
“Still, 1 don't 


setting § tor 


Sporting 
mouth drooped whimsically 
blame you here. What a 
romance!” 

‘It would have been a setting for tragedy 
if you hadn’t come down to rescue me! 
asserted Vincent. 

“That's all right, 


to hit the 


erinned Dunie. “ We'll 
} 


have old place up a bit.” 
“Hit her up!” then became the watch 
word with Dunie, who, by the way, was 


Ambe rieu, at the 


table 


Villeneuve 


long 


Le Comte de 


wheel. There was a installed 


in the library with a wheel in a black bow! 


and a green cloth with numbers, pair and 


impair, and all the rest of it. The count’s 
rood enouch to dance to, 


and Pearl, having read 


classics—Bud Malone of the Mayfair 


Charlie of Ciro’s, and 


amophone Was 


deeply in_ the 
Club, 
Dean's 


would make a 


Harry of 
suld dispense a tonic that 
dead man get up and talk 
Of course, this crowd that 


; Vincent had 
( sllected did not 1 erely soak. 


How could 


Dunie keep his trigger or Babs he 


figure in that case The were simply in 

irsuit of the jov of living and reckless to 
the limit The limit, as far as concerned 
Babs and Dunie, was dictated | t! r need 


What the lim 
Maturin she had 


to keep thei 
was in the case of 


not found out. 


Wits alive. 


She was a jolly girl and especially kind 
to Vinnie. He 


which had been cloisters in the 


found her once in the gar 
den court 
place’s cowled youth. Whitewash, red tile 


built Norman bell 


hamlets glowing in the sun 


and square 
marked the 


icross the marsh 


towers 


3ored?” he asked. “I’m a 
Pearl.” 


“Tndeed I’m not bored,” 


poor host 


“a I was 


thinking.” Her glance swept the drowsing 
if 


said che. 


villages. “Life eoes 


\fter all, 


more kindly there 


land of Ishmael.” 


ours 1s a 


“Ishmae!?” The reference was lost on 
Vinnie. 

‘Our hand against everyman’s§ and 
everyi an’s hand tinst ours,” she ex 


plained. 


“Those home 


| ! ne t nd Vinnie iw vision ina 


did not know how. the ; et 
Wweavin lives in. stea ( 
oni n vood, 

“What the odd 
happy?” he asked areless \ 


rhis used to be 


hipped. 
yard, you know, Pearl, ar ‘ 
seeing spooks.” 


‘Perhaps l have, Si 


B 
were the best spook ’ | 
ld id We'll ike n 1) 
at a tenner on the ame I n 
But Dunie was 
It wasn't he who wa 
Youll think Hope n | 
not approve these goir I | 
quite correct Phere 
eproact sometimes 
! nN justification 
the \ ery ha 
the \ 
But the old man Ol 
ount’s tamiliarities “Wor 
Dun 
1 don’t understand | : f. 
“Well, old top,” trat ter yun 
‘Mv name's Carden, , with 
ni trom Matthew * Hoy n | 
but as tar is Vince I ( 
lind to any inke n I 
Aube Yet the 
M rot in the tree ir \ 
tent with himself, « I 
lie began » realiz 
morning going up 
re thousands down than he e( 
rt Dunie’s | \ 
f airlessne ent |} I 
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wn The night 
early Irost, et he I 
fortin It ble n 
even he hran 


" Phere pannir 
wa the spiders 
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the kk 
| erywhere the hance I 
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tha les vere n 
elt dead, aead 
doin o little ind 
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eclecticism that had brought him at the 
end to this cul-de-sac. 

He looked ahead to the daily round. 
\What else was there to do but play? What 
other fillip but losing or winning money 
from his guests? 

Guests sent his thoughts to Pearl, and 
that thought sickened him. She was too 
young, too vivid, to drowse in the twilight 
of this dead end. She didn’t belong. He 
wished he could send her away, put het 
in a normal humdrum English setting such 
as he despised. Yet what was the good? 

That is the triumphant apex of intel- 
lectual modernity. “What is the good?” 

An air out of the herb garden came at 
dawn with a hint of perfume. At the point 
of turning from the lattice he stopped and 
breathed deeply again and again. 

“By gad!” he said to himself, “that’s 


good !” 


IV 


HEY played four-handed belotte the 

next night. There’s a lot of chance in 

belotte and scope for a lot of skill, 
but a player who keeps his brain on ice and 
has a flair for analysing the minds of his 
antagonists can make the best of both. 

Dunie and Babs were well up early in 
the evening. 

“Vinnie, old lad,” said Pearl, “it’s up to 
What’s the matter 
with a bracer for luck and double stakes? ” 

“I like it, kid,” returned the boy, and 
made it so. 

It set a precedent. 

To finish with the boy’s total losses went 
well into four figures. 


us to make an effort. 


“Sorry,” said Dunie languidly, obviously 
forcing a stop against the will of his host. 
“Plundered you, I’m afraid. Never saw 
such a run of luck as I have had to-night. 
You must get it back some other time. ” 

Vincent turned to Pearl. “I’m awfully 

afraid I’ve let you in rather badly. Any 
thing I can do about it? I’d be no end 
pleased to carry you over.” 
There 
had always been a side bet between the 
men. She turned very red at the boy’s 
offer. “Sporting of you,” she said; “but 
I'm all right.” 

Vincent could have kicked himself. It 
Was plain that used as Pearl seemed to the 
rackety life they lived, she resented a sug 
gestion that he should pay money on het 
behalf. 


oR 
Pearl’s losses weren't so. great. 
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He heard Babs very friendly to her as 
they went up to bed. “Ms child, you 
played a fine game to-night. What a clevei 
little Pearl it is.” 

“Don't,” implored the girl sharply. “Oh, 
Jabs, 1 can’t go on!” 

It worried Vinnie. 
hard hit? 
knock to him. 
and morning brought him little comtort. 
One thing he had determined, the Priory 
should go. The vicar wouldn't like it, not 
All the traditional 
payments that Scott had kept up in his 


Had she been too 
The evening had been a nasty 
He was restless all night, 


Scott, nor the Cardens. 


absence would be cut off, but that wasn’t 
He’d sell everything he had 
in the place and go back to France. 


his funeral. 

Dressing, he looked out of the window. 
There were gay voices in the court below. 

“Morning, Babs; morning, Dunie,” hi 
hailed them. 

Dunie, looked up. “Morning, old lad. 
Afraid our party’s breaking up. Pearl is 
off to Paris to-morrow, worse luck.” 

“That's a horrid jar,” said the boy, and it 
was. “Not very expected, was it?” 

“Oh, some little atfair of the heart,” eX- 
plained Dunie with a_ knowing grin. 
“Pearls will be pearls.” 

It seemed to Dunie as if his heart sud 
denly shrank to the size of a marble. “I’m 
thinking of settling up and going back 
myself,” he said. “Catch, Dunie! 

Dunie caught a small ball of paper and 
unrolled it. It was the cheque for his 
winnings of the night before. “Thanks 
my old. You needn't have been so punt 
tilious.” 

But Vincent had 
room. The world had grown suddenly grey 
for the boy. Pearl going to Paris. An 
affair of the heart! 

He tried to meet her at lunch as though 
She was feverishly 


vanished inside his 


nothing had happened. 
gay. Vinnie, in tones as cool as he could 
achieve, regretted her departure 

“There’s an end to evervthing,” said 


Pearl, as tho 


ch speaking to a very small 
bov. “You'll learn it some day, laddie, 
but youll have to pay for m7 


Dunie broke in with, “Listen to grand 


mamma!” and carried the talk off into 
other channels, but Vincent’s thoughts were 
worrying over that “little 


affair of the heart 


He strolled off alone to the library after 
lunch Pearl had gone upstairs to pack, 

Outside the spit of a gun roused him Tt 
was probably Dunie keeping his eye in 
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with a light sporting rifle 





The interrup- 
tion annoved him He went to the win 


dow and looked out The count stood in 


the cobbled court, and as the boy reached 
the window crooked the gun into his elbow 
and loosed ofl 

* Double event, wa for he cried, laugh 


ver. “1 aimed at the 


ing, and pointed a f 
sundial pointer, ef weila 
Vincent looked out 
After two hundred yeat 


\ubery 


in the face of the sun. 


Richard 
was lying palpably 


feather littered a cobble 


A heap ot grey 
stone that gleamed with unaccustomed 


ruby. “Don’t take me on at anything to 


day, Vinnie,” cried the count cheerily, “ ve 


got the de’il’s luck! 


He hadn't seen Vinnie’s white tace The 


boy for a second rOVE O spr ak, but hi 
lips would not serve him. 

*“Drat you! burst at last, and then the 
tradition of his race took hold “Count, 


said he, “you will find the Continent better 


for your rifle practice 


“What do you mean asked Dunit 

Suddenly it Cann to the boy what he 
did mean, that this wa round of whicl 
he was not worthy, sacred to high ideal 
which he had at first despised and = then 
contaminated The twisted sundial was a 


symbol of a race set in a great tradition 
and he had betrayed it 

*‘l am so poor a host Hie aid with hi 
eye on the dead dove, as to like my <¢ 
yard kept clean 

The count, amazed, lid into apology 
excuse. He had aimed at the dial, the bird 
Was a ricochet 

Vincent was cold an mmovabl Bird 
or dial made no differenc: \ oon a 
you conveniently can, count, my) people 


will do all you need 


EXT day he wa out all the mor 

ing. It w better to leave then 

a clear field Hi ruests, he unde! 

stood vaguely, would motor into Dover 

and get the evening boat He was quite 

content that they ould leave in hi ab 

sence. Only the thought of Pearl obsessed 
him. 

From afar off he aw the two cal 


threading the line of down and wandered 
back 


his heart, “Stay Take your 


aimlessly, an unceasing Whisper at 
place and 


Don't let Wychgrove 20 


farm your acres 
He turned it down Phe purt of spirit 
that had led him to resent his @uests’ small 
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respec t 


Le 
Hi 


aear, 

He went into th 
table annoyed him 
for the first time 
acrilege. He rang 

“Have my frien 


for t 


wanted 


la 


“All 
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“With Dunie,” she 


as they turned and walked back. 





Jabs and answered 


“Then why arent you with them?” he 


aske d. 

“I’m not going with them,” said the girl. 
You 
The 


“I’m not going with them any more. 
see, my luggage wasn’t really mine. 
glad rags all belonged to Babs.” 

said the mysti 
“Come into the herb garden 


“I'm not good at riddles,” 
fied Vinnie. 


and tell me all about it.” 
“T’ve got nothing,” she explained when 
at last she sat on the stone bench in the 


little enclosed garden. “Nothing but what 
I stand up in and my suit-case. I’m glad 
of that.” 

“Poor kid,” he in. 


idea things were like that. 


broke “T hadn’t any 
I didn’t realize. 
I was a brute to let you play for such high 
stakes.” 

“No,” said she, “it isn’t that. 
the track, Vinnie. | 
to make you play tor 


You're on 
was the brute 
such high stakes.” 
She paused and then the words came hurry- 
‘I went to France with a family as 


The 


wrong 


ing. 


secretary. I'm just a poor girl really. 


life bit me and | made a friend of Babs. 
She liked me—or at least she found me 
useful. You see, I’m good company. You 
know how they live, those two? We were 


to come here. The count would wangle an 
It part to play you, 
hold your interest, flirt, urge you on, dance 
had you in the trap 
Another fortnight and they’d have cleaned 
you out.” 
“You 


themselves 


invitation. was my 


before you till they 


mean they meant to do it—laid 


out?” 
“That’s how they live,” she said. 


“Then—then’’— the thought struck Vin 


cent like a sword—“they hired you for the 
job? ” 
“Not hired,” she pleaded. ‘First I was 


to stay with them and have a good time. 
Then I was to enjoy myself with you, then 
make oh, I 
couldn’t go they wanted me to bring 
you round when you broke with Dunie 
terday, after they had told me to go.” 
The 
stirred, 
“But 
heart?” 
She looked contemptuous 


you keener on play. Then 


on 


yes 


air seemed beating, but nothing else 


Paris,” he said, “the affair of the 


left the ex 


cuse to them,” she said The are better 
at that sort of thin 

“And whv did v u break with the m?” 
he asked ‘Was it be wse you were play 
in it rather low or ( 


“Not truly that,” she said, “though th 
made me feel bad enough; but real 
was not I who made the decision \ 
took a strangle hold, but, npatient, shi 





shook herself free. “T can’t word it, b 
it's written there. ‘Folks afflicted wit! 
doubts and dismays, Ave mightily heal 
with a dead man’s touch.’ They are, Vinni 
don’t you see? It was as if he de 
Auberys were looking on er 
couldn't go on any longer being a gambler 
decoy vs 

‘Stop!” he cried sharply. The most ir 
perative word he had ever uttered in hi 
life. ‘You never have been that, Pea 
Instead you have saved me, when no on 
else could. If I’m ever to be what \v 
would like to think I am—an Aubery 
as my fathers were—won't you still help 

“Me?” she asked. “I’m poor I’m ¢ 
of a job, though, thank heaven, stil 
to get a straight one. How can I help 

“Come here and be the lady of 
manor,” he said, “ be ise you have 1 
me see the right thing, because I love 


Pearl! - 


“Me,” began Pearl quickly, “who so 1 
ease that | nearly broke the boy whor 
most ” She stopped, confused 

“Most?” he prompted, and pr 
again, “Most?” 

“Loved,” whispered Pearl 

sje 

Half an hour later Carden hear 
that startled him. 

“Matthew !” It was the youn 
voice. “Matthew 

“Tere, sir,” cried the old man. 

“Take Miss Maturin’s thir } 
room and pac k my ba ty ta I 


the Lion for a week or two And Matt! 


I’m not going to sell the Prior \ 
Maturin is going to 1 I ( 
live in it as Auberys should 
The sergeant’s hand shot I 
time it was taken. 
“Spoke like an \ 
“My humble respect to 
I must go down and t 
She'll be * 


“No you don't!” cried the boy uN 
tells N 
He 


if 
bu me 


annie 


dashed dow 


nstalr 
The sergeant \ ble he 
in “Well, that ( 
ud to hi elf “T kn 4 I 
iid it Why, ] \ul 
ive turned in the 








he Mother 
of England 


A Tribute to Queen Alexandra 
By 
Herbert S. Greenhalgh 


The Queen-Mother will celebrate her 80th birthday on December I 
next. Britons everywhere will once again testify to the warm place 
she holds in the hearts of us all. 


IXTY-FIVE years ago three Danish 
maidens of high degree discussed 
with each other in the seclusion 

of the royal castle of Bernstorff the objects 
they would most like to achieve. One ex- 
pressed a desire to become famous as a 
writer. The wish of another was to travel 
far and wide and make herself acquainted 
with the world and everything in it. The 
third, who happened to be the fifteen-year- 
old daughter of Prince Christian and Prin- 
cess Louise of Hesse, conveved her life’s 
ambition in six simple words: “I should 
like to be loved.” 

No story of Queen Alexandra could be 

Che young Danish 
princess lived to be the bride of I-ngland’s 


more typical than that 
future King, to sit upon the throne of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen, 
to receive the adoration of countless millions 
of subjects. But always she has preserved 
her simplicity of out 
look as achild. Above 
all, she has desired 
the affection of her 
people; their sincer 
admiration rathe 
than their ordered 
respect. 

A few months ago 
she retired to San 
dringham, her beloved 
home in Norfolk in 
Which she has spent 
so much time in the 
past, and there, on 
December 1, she will 
celebrate the eightic th 
anniversary of het 
birthday, 

Sixty-one years she 
has lived in this 
country, and thouch 
Not eve na queen ma 
pass through life with 


The Queen of 
Philanthropy 


out an acquaintance, 


sometimes bitter and lasting, with tragedy 
and sorrow, she will be able to draw upon 
a storehouse of singularly happy memories. 
Her great purpose has been achieved. She 
has made herself the friend of all, and she 
has won their love to a degree that has 
probably never been known before. 

Her popularity to-day is something that is 
almost beyond conception, Though she is 
no longer able to take part in public life, 
and is rarely seen out of doors, she still holds 
the nation in her grip, as she has held it 
ever since she came as a bride to these shores. 

What is the secret of it all? One may 
reveal it in a few words, First and fore- 
most, Queen Alexandra is a woman. Right 
through hér long life, ’mid the pomp and 
circumstance of the Court, as Princess of 
Wales and as the consort of England’s 
King, she has always been a woman, play- 


ing the part that only a woman could play, 





Her Majesty riding through London on \Mlexandra Day” 
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Queen Alexandra 
Bride 


as 
and doing work the 
continue to be felt in 
The hospitals and 


no friend like the Qu 


King Edward 
never looked so t 
ing about sick <¢ 


visit a hospita 
A few years ago 


iguration of Alexandra Rose Day as a 
means of raising f for charities, Prob- 
ably no one but s could have made the 
movement the success it has been, and it 
was typical of her, each year until advanc- 
ing age made the task impossible, to do her 
| bv d ng round London and bowing 

efully t the thousands of collectors en 


route, 


Books, in fact, could be written on the 
0 1een-M rt he a WOTK 
her inst n of the first F 


\N her in 
licht cure a 

] She 
tv to Denn : 





RX 
Soa 
Leis * Ps} 


Photo 
Russell 
\ e of which will 


to come. 
have had 
The late 


poor 
en Mothe r. 


said of her that she 
happy as when read- 
en or when going to 
ere came to her the 


f all. It was the in- 


the k. 


lor 


n he London Hos 
in ye m d l 
ind wa del] 4 


There 


With its results as a cure fon is that sl 


asked several [english special 


to go and examine (heir report being 


favourable, she herself paid for the neces- 
sary equipment, and also named a patient 
as the first to be treat 

There was also T 1 help t 
ufferers outside the is S I 
sent to Germany for a well-kn n specia 
to attend the son I ld | ‘ 
would sit at the bedside 
and, learning that ( 
luxuries, would fetch hir 


own table. Many tim mas 


limbs ot old 


the wom 
rheumatism, and 
lands of men i 
It is not 
the se, Or 


to 
1 
I 00 Infirm t CLV¢ 
surpt SIT 1 t acts 


urring WwW 


quency, had the eff 
Queen in the hearts 
they only formed a t ( ctiv 
in the service of ot}! l 
she has taken a clos« t est es 
tion Army, and once took t wa t 
time considered a 
summoning of the | B 
B } n ham Pa 
tions st ling a t 
in the rw k of re 
have TECOCIVE | a le 
in the hape rf i T 
At Sandringham, 
in ri n tl ¢ 1 
) iring her walks ) 
chat th anyone wl I ) I 
or to pay an un n 
retainer whom she | ‘ 1] 
She Was trollin y on ft ] 
one day vhen she ’ 
VaS Carryin neav ) ' 
that 1¢ n is 
woman iid her son 
but a ne Was dead 
he Queen sympat! 
on. A short time 
sent her a present 
On anothe: Ci 
the fields, when s!} . 
to et over a tile, t lé 
owing to the we it of Is 
.@) ieen hurried to t e| 
her own hands, und | ‘ t I nti 
il had been n¢ i \ 
titution h 
co ind ha 
nat a man t i 


e understood these 
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Queen Alexandra Photo 
an Wife lilustrations Bureau 
Undou lly, it is Queen Alexandra's aceident, a photograph of her, he quickly 
womanliness that is the mainspring of her decided that he would like to make her 
larity, and it is equally clear that she acquaintance, 


| 
. wed h timable qualities to the nature he next step was to arrange a meeting 
he ipbringing at Gule Palais, Copen between the two, and without attracting 
ren, wh she was born She was public attention they managed to spend a 


ned on strict lines, and she had the few hours in each other’s mpany in the 
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ancient German tow! Spires and Heide] Sh aid a visit to she dk 
rg Lhe Queen Victoria’s hus mines in Cornwall. She 1 il é 
vand delaved matte for a time, but th n t W mw Ss 
pair met wheney ssible, and as It Was no part of het eed 
vident that r entertained a , Lut 
mutual afi I jection Was mad It is related 1 
t l t \\ OK i ( on it man 
Septem bt ) 2 he i} ho ld t 
Thus wer se new Vis and f l1 to w I t ( 
new worlds 1 were ) mean so mucl ought it wise nv | 
Phis ess of teen summers p 
who, up to t 1, had led a eltered life th 1 j ( 
simple ' snow iN n ling « t t é ( dl ‘ 
he fierce lig] i mus vitably b al : 
n ‘ e YO England She t \ 
y everywhere, and a mer the official received I 
Visit it ( the signal tor the been in such trou é 
iit 1 needa oO 
2a] is f ‘ ‘ y | \ 
as ; , , 
S (; a ( \ . and con ere S ) 
vile | y \ Pwelve i s illme 
jourr n scenes W x 
f , ‘ ' we e\ : 
sen ‘ ‘ . 
\t Ant ark on t \ 
vcht Vect iB 1) ( 
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pathetically 1 


The story 


t 


Clie 
looked at the 


que stion the 
t that the sew 
ed wen done to 
( an invalid mot 
t 
hine to! 
se The 
rt Was 
ly and she at or 
that no 
} 


tt food was to 
the mot 


| it cirl herself 
the following 
mas morning 


sent ot a 


She paid 

Visits € net 
and kennels, 
ol.en eer see 


stroll in t 


1698 


eceived, 


he hall with a parcel of sewing. 
garments, noticed 
I ness of the stitching, and 
he girl about her 


ne had 


support 
her who 


too poor to buy a 


the pur 


Queen's 
touche d, 
ice gave 


urishing 


De sent to 
1eT, while the 


TeCcSive | 
Christ 
a pre- 


fondness 


j 


for animals and birds 


juen 
stables 
and has 
nN taking 
he com 


or sx ot 


it had 
i been, her chief delight was in giving. 
is told that 
Sandringham she noticed a girl waiting in 


while 


life, It 


always 


she was at 

She 
the neat- 
then began to 
seemed 


Queen 
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Alexand ra 


secret. She number of beautiful 
compositions, one of them being a Wedding 
March for the piano and mandoline. 

Such is the w 
years, has suffused 
radiance of her wonderful personality. We 


wrote a 


yman 
English life with the 


who, for over sixty 


have seen her as a happy bride, as a heart 


broken mother, as a widow mourning the 





hoto: Tor 


with her old servant and friend, Sit 


Dighton Probyn, who passed away a few months ago, and 


General 


many years ago, 
Mandoline and 
rhe conductor, 

nh af d = losed 
ie appeared on 


ty, though 


Birdwood, at a 


charitable exhibition during the 
war 
death of her husband Each ordeal | 
only served to reveal some new = and 
splendid aspect of her character. 
For fourteen yea she has been k ‘ 

as the Queen Mother, but she is mort 

he is IN a specia nse e M 


of England. 





* Shut 


out, 


F 
ge | 
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New Serial Story 


\\/ORLDLY ( jOODS 
~ ©_Sophie kerr 


ls a woman’s place the home? And is it wrong for a married woman 

to go out to work? What is to happen when a woman has “‘ outgrown ”’ 

her life-partner? These are problems dealt with in this story of 
modern life in a great city. 








lr is a barren question, “If you had _— splendid growing work that I loved. An 
your life to live over again, would you I've had a small measure of success with 
live it in the same way?” And I never this last, and found it a heady liquor And 
knew but one person, a man of seventy, I’ve had marriage—and a man. Yes, and 
tive-minded, vital, and independent of other men have liked me and made love 
her people for his happiness (mark that) me, some of them honestly, some of the 
who answered it with “ Yes.” because they were nothing but collectors ot 
Most of us make the bromide’s answer : emotions and wanted to collect mine 
“Not if I could know what experience has And all these thines are threaded throug] 
taught me.” And most of us are profoundly and through with ignorance, and dreams, 
right. and laughter, and tears, and despair, and 
As for me, I don't know what I shall ecstasy, and absurdity, and effort that fails 
answer when I grow old, Now, while I and etfort that achieves And it’s all had 
m still moderately young, and on the very colour and flavour—not alwavs a san 
threshol of voluntarily making my life olour, not always a pleasant flavou 
over into something quite different from never dull, never common, never unint 
hat it has ever been, I am not at all sure esting. 
that I would choose to ch inge an iota of I was christened Etfie—no, not Euph ‘ 
past. Perhaps it is because T still have just Efe. My father’s name was Kossu 
e to change | dare te say this Moore My erandtather was a great re ‘ 
ve known the life peacetul, green t history, needless to say, and part 
eed little town, I've baked chor rbaate cake nterested in al nds that str < C¢ t 
for church sales, danced in an organdit freedom. I believe i was a < 
frock of my own making at parties, dawdled whether he should name his son K ‘ 
bl n the street to the post office or Garibaldi, but my andmother protest 
evenings with the other girls, that such names ‘ neain nd n 
without a care or a re sponsibility. And I've Christian. So they compromised on Ko 
been on my vn in a | hurrying city, suth. Kossuth Moore, a fine combinatior 
Without a job and without money, washing ff Hungary and Erin—but of ecithe I 
my underwear turtively in the bathroom of — fluence my father showed little. He 
a erub boarding ec, hurrying past placid, stout, e: in, and he kept an in 
bake | tl ‘ of hot bread was dequate iron nee shop 1 
; nent to 1 ( acl nd | ney, unti key I im 
my . n I I food, l; hy thing more, | it was well kn n that 
eliclous, unattainable food \nd Ive had Kossy Moore was a giver of e and easy 
work n ; 


nechanical work that I hated, and credit 
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My mother was a piece of quicksilver, 
energetic with her brain and her hands and 
her tongue, a housekeeper whose window 
nanes were clear as alr, vse silver and 
brass scintillated, whose ironing was a work 
f art. Her bread was never burnt nor 
heavy, a poorly cooked dish never disgraced 


her table. Her garden flourished alike with 


flowers and vegetabl 

She adored beauty and she made it, in 
rder and cleanlines nd arrangement, 
well as sh ruld We lived in pl. 
house of two stories, the Vy pe ) 1 V DOX 
hat was | t D th usands along abo 
1N7O, INSO, 1LSyo 

In the rden 1 the nted a hedge 
f flowerine quince, massed he lacs and 
. in aS. irpete ‘ ‘ ‘ tl he 
neath the with ‘ ( all in 
bl ue iolets in < that would not have 


shame d a 


She di 


is 1! uch rT i thy : n 
th piece ft attectatior ittle hy ed 
She would laugh nvone, whether th 

} 
irth was directe nst ( r ne 

All right, al t I heard her tel 
uur neighbour, M \ } vI 


int stand of fan vire in the sunniest 





Were, and how glorious \ superior to 


othe eirls’ mothers ! 

Our nearest neighbours were the Mickle 
hams, and Alice Micklehar ig ! be 
friend, a chubby, funn ttle Brownie é 
ture We 


school 1 ether, and share 


travelled back an forth fro 


also the buttercups and carat s witl 


{ the weet countel ( a 
! al Mmoros¢ 1 in, ) CT t ) 
yuirin untold we yn 

tion \cain and again he 

ro f his store I eC! ( 


when Alice and | were 
ynne of his balloons land fe l; 
trebling, mil n 


n t Alice came 1 


n se, and I shal ne 


hline 
uD ¢ 
( ing, 
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went on. “He says we're going to have lots shouldn't be able to earn her own living 
of servants! What’ll I say to ’em, and 


some way beside taking boarders.” 
‘em? I'd lots rather do \ll this was preamble to her plan. 


Didn't 


how'll I manage 
mv own work, like I always have. Oh, my I want to take the extra “business course 
land, I’ve a great mind to leave him, that that had lately been started at the High 
I have.” School : lf I did, she’d pay for it out of 
But she did not leave him. Unhappy, the little inheritance that these same old 
undazzled, dreading the luxurious future fashioned parents of hers had left to her. 
her mother were ‘IT don’t believe your father will think 


before them, Alice and 
autocratic will of Mr. much of it,” she said, 
and the thought of cajoling him, 
I'll tell him you can 

send out the bills 


sparkling with laugh 


swept away by the 
Shae 
pu 


Mickleham, even as 
tested, and Conners\ 
save by an occasional paragraph in 
newspapers. For Mr. Mickleham did for him. He hates doing it. And then, if 
hould happen to him and me, 


estimate his powers, and it was anything should 


they wept and pro- tei 
ille knew them no [ll bring him round. 
ore, help with his books 


not ovel 








not long before he was chief of a great o1 you've got a profession. You wouldn't have 
company, and overlord of various subsidiary to just get married and be taken care of.’ 
ones. Connersville « not envy. Mostly She sniffed at the idea, and I looked at her 
considered the Mickleham fortune a sort in intense surprise. It was the first word 
ioke. ot heresy against the state of Marriage, as 
To me it was a tragedy) I had lost my h, that | had ever heard in Connersville 
best friend, my constant playmate. The Of course, there were some of my mother’s 
people who took the Mickleham house were allers who complained bitterly that thei 
Germans, elderly, without children, neigh husbands never “picked up after ther 
bourly and kind enough, but with nothing selves,” and others who said that “he 
to offer to a child of my years. Their gai suldn’t be got to a meal on time,” and such 
den rivalled my mother’ that was their like small complaints All the same, mar 
osest contact with us. riage was considered a superior position, 
Alice wrote me a letter now and then, and and all spinsters were pitied, even rich 
I replied, but there was no power of expres old Miss Emmett, who had the _ biggest 
sion in either of us to continue our intimacy house in town and led what I can see now 
f interest and affection, and after a year o1 was a delightful, mfortable life. 
vo her letters stopped coming, and I rathe My mother must have felt my surprise, 
forgot her, for I was growing up, and that for she hastened to explain. 
strange process, with its new wisdoms and “Oh, I don’t mean that you won't get 
lgnorances, its assumptions and _ sensitive married, my dear-—-probably you will—but 
ness, its dreams and its expectations, dulled in case vou shouldn't it would be nice to 
the Image of littl 10] \ brown Alice. | hi Cc a Wav oF earning a good living You 
remembered her only as a child, and I, father won’t leave you a fortune, \ 
being sixteen, was, in my own mind, put | 
ting away childish thins for ever There I was not ve keen on the scl ( he 
were other girl friends, and, moreover, 1 business course had been regarded as some 
Was becoming aware, rather pleasantly, ot hit too h mM innovation tor our 
“the boys.” They liked me The fact was town, but ! he nsisted ‘\ do 
obvious and highly thrilling. it to please f won't do it to please 
My mother at this time was more com vourself,” sl] rie t last nd that s d 
panionable to me. She was more patient, it 
she controlled het temper more in her deal Exactly as 1 
ings with me. Px rhaps she had a prescience father set the new scheme down as nonse1 
of what was to come I don't know, though and p h-poohed it , susly haa? =] 
I feel sure that often, very often, we are brushed him aside, ind in. the yuTSse 
guided by something infinitely beyond any time I became, at seventeen, possessor of 
thing we can know. She made a point oft the b lit t tal tation not t tas 
talking to me, telline mi about het own with a fair deere vy an I 
girlhood, and how much she had wanted a I-typed I didn’t score on th 
to be a trained nurse, and how her parent bookkeeping at all heavih but I he 
had opposed it. ents of it 
“They Were very old-fashioned,” — sh« \nd that summer, while she was bending 
said, “but I never could see why a gir] r a bed of cherished gladioli, my dear, 
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flashing, energetic mother died, dropped 
there among the flowers, and was gone, 
easily and painlessly, in a moment 

“She’s had a bad heart for years,” said 
our old doctor. “She never would believe 
me when I told her so.” 





I wonder about that, too. Oh, I wonder. 


There is no use going into the story of 
a grief that desolates, that ages, that tears 
and stabs. Even now | can never be recon 
ciled to my mother’s going. All very well 





! n ¢ 
if she had been olk 


1 and feeble, with a rich 
and happy life well lived behind her. But 


only thirty-eight, 


ite d. 


they 


and she 
These un 


at 


she vou 


had what she war 


bodies ot 


was 


ne, 
had nevet 


certain ours—how mock 


our desires, our wishes! How they thwart 
and hinder us! I stood beside my mother’s 
grave and felt that all laughter and all 
light had gone from me for ever, at seven 
teen. It was not so, of course. Time heals, 
and memory hallows, and youth is resilient. 
3ut there is not one day since my mother’s 
death that I have not thought of her, with 
longing, th rtitude Sometimes in the 
hard spots it was thinking of her helped me 
through. 

She left me the littl t of money she 
had not ery ! h I have her one 
pretty personal belon , an amethyst 
bi h And I will alwa have something 


f her fire, her spirit, her love of beauty. 


Well, there we were, father and T, 
not very well ; quainted with each other, 
not ver\ sympathe Il tried to keep his 
house as my mother h done, but it was 
dreary and ineffective labour He, poor 
soul, was no longer made comfortable in 
every least way I neve mild seer lo re 
rie 7 hat he \ nted T al put in his 
coffee before the creat that hi ist 
must be buttered evenly, think and out to 
the very edge And he eq ed the uppel 
sheet of his bed to extend at least t velve 
inches beyond the other cover These and 
innumerable other small things 

So he did what st en ho have been 
happily married and much spoiled do—h« 
married again, eight months after. m 
mother’s ce ith. It i natural thins ror 
him to do, but he need not have done it 
so soon, or have been so abrupt about te I] 


One 
a 
I’m going to get 1 

to Mrs. Blo 
Mrs. Bloxsom was a widow 
the nev hall creature, 
cnough quite for y father, 


ing me. 
not looking 


day 


morning at breakfast he said, 
n¢ 

irried next Wednes 
who lived in 


t street, a sile rood 


perhaps too 





good, but to 1 mother a pebbl 
a flashin Opal ’ 

To ha ( het I tne 
place, USsINs her th 
treasured every belongin I 
place, bearing her name I uldn't en 
it. 1 took instant resolu 

“Very well, then I’: I to take 
money mother left me l 
and earn my own | S/ 
enough to be rid o 

That was rank in tice Mi B 
would have bee n kind 
and would have liked a I thi 
the house—all women her age lon 
grown-up daughter. But | 
morphose her into the 
fiction, and nothing st} 
could alter that obs¢ ion \r 
for all her gentleness an 
some, stupid little wv 
herself when she talked ar 
out humour. But 
was prepared to be 

that was all he 

My father oppos 
rather glad that | 
and | knew it Bi 
take the me t 
he re. nded me tl 
tha he cou i I 
authority, den 

You and your mn 

iO! t er\ In} ‘ T 
| a Lh tly Ho } 
but | Wa ‘ \ T 
at no time In ne 

pe thaps that | 
the earth 

SO ! I the I 
money ¢ t e, and | 
before he wa il 1 | 
and went to town \ 
neve! ied in ! rnt 
rae et bene ith 

tirring, pulsing excite 
into the unknown. I 
bn i e I knew s lit ! 
meet and what I w 
back at that time T 
horn coming to town 
I My only advanta ‘ 
I could speak and ’ ry 

There no ( , n 
those first d | 
weeks, nor t 

nt it wa etcl 
lorious I « ' 
it { 1 i r 
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Italian blue, the air a 
tingling cordial, the 
parks green places ot 
delight. So far, so 
cood, But it Was 
spring, when labour 
was cheap and plenti- 
ful, and only the best 
and most skilful had 
any chance of getting 
work or keeping it. 1 
was not of these. 

So, as the summe1 
came in, humid, ene1 
vating, unrelenting, | 
was still unemployed, 
or a. sporadic 


job or two in strange 


save 


places. I Was secre 
ree weeks to 
a so-called literary 
lady, an old wizened 


at 


only pai 


e-rouged person, who 
1 me half the 


agreed on Wages be 
cause, sne said with 
perfect’ complacency, 


she couldn’t afford to, 


she needed her money 





tor herself ] copied 
manuscripts for her, 
special articles, she 


called them, on odd 
little art subjec ts 

Wax miniatures, straw 
DOXes, Inta 
samplers, cup plates, 
Ch nese snuff bottles 
She told me she was 


an authority. on. all 








the by-ways of collect 

ng, ind she certainty *** Diamond rings—he wants to buy me Drawn by 
collected halt my\ diamond rings 1° she complained — p. 20 —— 
Wages Tol herself 
with ease, so it might be true the smell of a 1, unaired sheets, th 

I tried to do all sorts of things—but the of tood cooked in rancid se, and the 
stores were dismissing clerks instead of feel of the bumpiest, hardest mattresses in 

ng them, and one trial of each con- the world, 
eee me that I would starve to death as a But do you know, I didn’t mind Not 
chocolate dipper or a machine worker on very mu h, that is, though occasionally the 
ladies’s underwear I tried to be thrifty mean discomfort tit all would’ set 
with my little fortune, but. the prices of — spirit on edge and cloud me w pain 
everything that had to do with decent living depression. But these 1 ds did hot last 
appatied me, and IT knew nothing at that There was so much to see, $ h hear 
ate of the P ulanthropically managed clubs For the first time T began to read, to 
“toe Manes. girls lived My existence and revel in b ks, For the first t me, be 
|  & Succession of grubby furnished cause [ was so solitary, so alone, I began 
oarding-houses, furtive bath-tub laundry to make life of mv ov th tl e 
and meals in che ij) restaul t one ; “a 4 wate eye ne 

Neap restaurants, T learned chanted companions. IT read without rhyme 
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or reason, caught by a title here or by a 
reference there. I read as a starving man 
ats. A queer mixture I concocted —Wells’s 


Tono-Bunga and °* Mi Polly (,cores 
sOrrow, il ot hu » ovel and ovet again 
l even squandered some of my rapidly 
diminishing capital in buying “The Bibl 


n Spain” and “Lavengro” and “Romany 
Rye”): Lafcadio Hearn’s “Two Years in the 
French West Indies” “What 
Then Shall We De Kropotkin’s wonde! 
ful “Memoirs of a 
“Diarv”: Carlvle’s 
Worship,” and 
Letters, which 1 
Thor 


Tolstoy's 


Pepys’s 
Hero 
Jane 
hate the 


Revolutionist ’ 
Heroc S 


from that 


and 
naturally to 
Carlvle’s ade me 


fish, whining 


selfi as and long to have 
en her “reclining on the sofa, smokine a 
( irito’’: Edmund Gosse’s “Father and 


Son” came next, I think, that beautiful book 
with a style so distinguished that it im 
drilled 
of Joseph Jet 
enuto Cellini’s “ Brageart 


and badly 


and I read the “ Life 


pressed my immature 


ferson” and Ben 
and couldn't tell which one 
earlier plays of 
them. 


I 
Shaw found me also, but I didn’t like 
| ered Charles Lar ib, howe ver, and 


ed him, and felt akin to him. 
Bevond the book the cit offered mu n 
finite hes—-galleries, free concerts, and 


in ever-changing pageant and spectacle on 


the streets and in the shop ndows, always 
colourful, alwavs dramat 

\t first I did not make any friends | 
hac } eht ot aie h = Alice Mickle 
ham, and after looking up the address in 
1 directory | had eone to find her, but 
the sight of the house, five stories in eri 
vl stone, d nte¢ ( It reminded mx 


nd the things 


onnet c pe ople when 


he was rea to leave He'd think, and s 
might Alice, that I wanted them to do some 
thing for me, he p me, let me stay with 
them perhap M pride rebelled I turne:| 
away | vuldn't » to er \lice Mu kle 
ham until IT could stand squarely on my 


suspicion that 
] needed assistance 


It was not so long after this, though, that 
I found 1 trend, 1 real one, who has 
tayed 1 friend ever since In one of the 
branch libraries T f eq ented there was 

rl about my own re. Louise Pennock ' 
shabby, brown haired, caretes kind of gn ’ 
with round spectacles over short-sighted 
eves, and ; ice | ft inflexion She 
helped 1 hoose bool We talked We 
liked each thet l found that she Was an 





orphan, but a wiser | than 1, for 
had used her st for sn 
training in the thin S] 
na kvlight 4 1 

nd si invited ( 


p of tea on 
She sat on the be« I | n tl or 
and we told each { | t 
about her kindnesses, 


sponded to het 


which longed for prett I 
parties and lu 

be the lot I wu 

voung things | I 


tent to Wear one 
ear round, and_ she 
( n ( 
Still, she hace 
Wo | ni she a] 
mes It was | 
first iirace 
looking at the c/ 
it was held rat} ‘ 
speeches, though | | 
Catt was dresse« | I \ ( 
pente! her fur scart PR 
of that ballroor I 
11 ble corridor of 1 
( ellbound It 
residence and it 
ts proportion, if I 
1h rit, and a 
msuspe ted faci 
“There’s just 
any scl 1] - 1 \ | 
She eave 1 r 
ide her lose a q 
ment she was foll T \ 
the meeting wa er 
ivgain she scoided me 
ventleness woul t he 


4 | don’t he 


Y aid, “Don’ 


are VorkKin it 
girls like uo oan 
Oh, pooh 
What \ ‘ 
do it he am ties aa 
hear the elve | \ 
lad to see tl I eC ¢ 


at by! 

Well, the ne 
per to me when .\ e { 
even tl o 





It was just about this time that { had 


more serious things to think about. The 


money I had brought with me was gone, 
every penny of it. My t job, the one with 
the rouged old art connoisseur, had ended 


very much to my disadvantage. My clothes 


were all wearing out, and with early winter 


| needed warm 


as I would I se 


coat, shoes. Try 


able to find no 


things, a 
med to be 
me enough to live 


thing that would give 


yn in the barest way. In vain I put my 
agencies—rows 
more than I, 


There seemed to be just 


name down at typewriter 


nd rows of girls, competent 
were ahead of me. 
two things left to me 
and eat 
other was to enter domestic 


one was to go back 
humble pie; the 
There 
at least the market was not overcrowded. 

I suppose, at this 
should have come along and 


to Connersv ille 
service. 


point in my story, a 


rich tempter 
fered me the luxury and ease of what is 
alled in cheap parlan e “a life of shame.” 
But it was not my season for rich tempters 


or poor ones. The hurrying, poorly dressed 
ing clerks and salesmen who had brushed 
me on tl 





le stairs Of Mv Various lodging 
talked a 
and as for- 
And the 


leering old wretch who comes up 


} 
yuses sometimes spoke to me, 


were as lonely 


lorn as I, and as decent. other 
wside the wistful, poor beauty gazing long- 


ngly into the jewellers window and urges 


her to let him purchase for her strings of 
pearls and limousines, | am convinced, lives 
and the 
the city is his habitat, IT never 


et him—nevet 


nowhere but in the rank drama 


movies. If 
even saw him from afar. 


Now, I didn’t want to go out as a servant, 


itt I did want to eat three meals a day, 
nd be warm, and have clothes that were 
hot disintegrating into tatters. It was at 


this interestin 
ne of the 
left my 


g moment that the manager of 
typewriter agencies where | had 
name sent tor me 
‘You can trv this.” he told me unera 

I’ve 
hasn't kept 
And he 


don't 


Moncly «TI ; 
clously, The man’s a perfect crank, 


sent him twenty girls, and he 


y ] 
one longer than three days 


pays 
ab ve the 


average, too I suppose 
its aANV use your going 
and address.” 


Blaine H brooke, 2 


but there’s his name 


West 


7) 


Street. I 


might as well try the re before T pre 
sented myself as candidate for the black 


uniform and white apron. It was an 
place for an ogre to locate, in 


odd 


a fine new 
othice building, concreted and til 
oriilea ‘ 

erilled. On the sixth floor I found his den 


lair, or whatever sort of concealment best 


1 and iron 


nN 
Ww 
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goes with ogres, and went in. There was a 
small outer office, plain to austerity, two 
shiny oak 


more 


chairs, an even 


hard 
nished table, an open bookshelf with mas 
And in the 
Hlolbrooke. 
“Shut the 


“And 


vines on it. inner office | ol 


served Blaine 
First i 


hind you,” 


doo} b 


come on 


heard him 
he called out. 
in. 

as directed, and there he was, a 
stooped, tall old man, with a chewed unh 
and an 
and superior 


igar in his mouth expression of 


complete reserve. 
sent me,” 


9 I said. 


He looked me ovet 


Phe agency 
“Another one 


‘Can you spell cvaniae 


Pa) 


‘C-y-a-n-i-d e,” 1 offered. 
“Equilibrium.” 


--q-u-i-l-i-b-r-i-u-m.” 
“QOscillate, 


paraphernalia, coadjuvancy 
fuliginous—he 
He did not know 


school 


flung at me, 
that we | 
Connersville 


frankincense, 
one by one. 
teacher in 
that no child 
She would have 


a grammar 
whose boast was went 
her hands a poor speller. 
had a thrill of pride, I am sure, if she 
that day. I did her 
fuliginous he silent, staring 
ain, chewing his cigar. 

"Ye try announced, “ Writ 


heard me credit. 


After 


at me ag 


was 


vou,” he 


answers to these letters.” 
He gave me half a dozen letters, on the 
margins of which he had indicated, in th 


most crabbed of script, the tenor of his 
answers. I learned afterwards that the 
were not real etters, needing replies, but 


' 
part ot his test for employees 


Well, I could be as uncommunicative as 


he, I thought, and forthwith sat down 
typewriter, gave it a quick eanin 

and answered the letters. Mi Holb ke 
indicated with a powerful foret ( 

hev were to be place it his ell I |e 
the the e and et k an le ned the 
t ew ( ib ( It ne led it 

Ie here 1 \ if rnin nin 

loc] fe b ked { ne presen e! 
wokin it th letters So I had a jol 

The occupation f vy emplovet is 
presently revealed to me—the editor of a 
small but solid trade paper, one of those 
thick gazines, printed on art paper and 

de up entirely of advertisements, sa 
fo a few rage of carefully cor 

‘ 

tistics and reports and a_— one-page 
editorial of extreme dullness to everyone 
whose business did not call ter the use of 

rtain basic cher als, many of them im 
ported 
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** She sat on the 
bed and | on 
the only chair, 
and told 





we 

each other all ity 

about our ae 

selves "— 

p. 24 

Further, I discovered that Mr. Holbrooke 
hated to have people round him, and only 
hired an assistant because he was obliged 
to have someone in the thee who muld take 
telephone messages accurately during uch 


absences as the exigen of } work de 

manded. Nor he aster the tvpe 

writer, though fror allusion he made | 
took it he had eneaged in a Homeri 
struggle with the machine. Good spelling 
was his shibboleth, and anyone who hesi 
tated over such words as he had tried me 
with he rated no higher than a maroon 
Also it irritated him beyond expression to 
have one say “What?” when he had 
spoken, albeit he spoke—owing to the cigar 
every indistinct! But in that I svmpa 





thized with him. The I 
abomination, 

There wa ery 
ottice hours were ¢ 
preferred my absen 
he was in the ottice | n 
things about hi 


his sensitive spots, 


ea i 
( yt 
es 
) 
’ 
knew 
of my 
smaller than | 
that were hot and 
ve tota u 1 
Stewart's estal chy 
beef yn Mond 
ham on Wedne 
fish on Frid ‘ 
day ind a 


anotl 
girl who had been | 
as long as Louise had 
had neve bevor 


ance. Virginia Tra 
in one of the s n 
shops, and he | ! \ 
She was only a couple 

26 





n 


I. but in worldly wisdom and sophistica- 


tion a thousand She had the tirst bobbed 
hair and plucked evebrows in the city, I 
do believe, and she was always a minute 


thead of the tvle, and in pertect taste, too, 
She was slender and wisttul-looking, with 
ireamy grey-blue eves, a perfect mask fon 


nd acquisitive mind, cool and 


an alert and 


cautious, selfish in small things, — but 


eenerous and solicitous in emergencies. I 
nicknamed her Veevee, and she liked it. I 
liked her too she represented the othe 


side of nature, the side which Louise 
did not touch. And | made a link between 
thet We three arranged to sit together 
at table, and formed an odd, unlikely trium 
virate of tastes and interests. ‘ 
Veevee ffered fro Louise in another 
important va she aspurt the “come 
here" on ev vy man who came her way. 
She drew the rresistibly, she could have 
had a be 1] every ni ht n the week and 
half a « n for Sundav had she been so 


inclined. But she was discriminating, and 





there wasn't. the east b of “man-crazi 
ness” about het However, het string of 
t vas useful to me--it was easy for 
Veevee to sav, “Brin a friend and Tl 
brin ne, and we'll make a foursome,” and 
by her kindness T met a vood many voune 
en ind | ! the 1a I aancime again, 
and the sensation, de to every eirl, of 
kno hat en ked me More than 
ne t 1 h I friends Vere 
quite Ww ne to bri hemselves along 
he et | there wasn't one 
f the who made an realon pression on 
‘ Phe were 1 : ly bovs, for the 
pa nd it fun to go out with 
the I and then, but that was all. 
Veev he ( e. 3 ho omy clothes, and 
I I he thin she said recalled 1 
hi ‘ S] ht me the worth 
t n | k - and nsisted on my\ 
rrangir hair in a new way “You'd 
beaut il if vou did ) elt properly,” 
she i ted? Louise 1 hopeless, because 
she doesn’t e, but vou do care \nd any 
irl Ww hi an enormous asset.” 
It w the first time I ever heard that 
tal truth in) plain terms In Con 
nersville I isome is as handsome does” 
was th re prevalent axim 1 preferred 
ne ety version, and was quite willing to 
listen and learn, nd follow mv mentor’s 
direction 
We talked tovether endlessly, we three 
I ise and Vee e% were t the poles in 


every way, and T was half one, half the 


other by nature, but much more ignorant, 
less formed, than eithe They were both 
clever in their way. They loved thet 
diverse occupations, | Was Imo mnnin: 1 
be hopelessly bored with Blaine Holbrooke’s 
stlence and the routine of his stodev littl 
magazine. But I didn’t think of giving it 
up. Louise and Veevee both counselled me 
to stick. 

“it's @ good meal-ticket,” said Veevee 

“It's self support with a little narein, 
said Louise, which was the same thins in 
different language. 

So | staved on, but I was rebellious “7 
suppose ll have to stick there the est of 
my life,” I grumbled, “or until old Hol 
brooke dries up and blows away. leasant 
prospect.” 

“ Rather k to Conn e and 





stepmother on 
I thought not 

Now that I was no longer poverty 
stricken and in rags, | went to see Alice 


Mickleham quite easi , and oh, bi [ was 
glad | hadn’t gone before! Money and the 
fashionable schools het fathet had put her 


into had made Alice into an insutterable, 


patronizing little snob. She was rather gla 
to see me, for | provided her witl n 
audtence, and she showed me all her be 
longings, hopin [ would envy he | 
didn’t, not a bit, f I could see thi 

was lonely in spite of thei LONE) Mrs 


Mickleham was the only one of the f 
' 


who enyoved Weal ~The nad re rec ) 

determined set nva 11s! ana re ne¢ n 
a chaise-lounge a day ne witl ] ‘ 
box ot andy and the itest dete Ve n 


tor occupation ! 


My old intimacy for Alice was eon | 
} ee 


was vlad to go bi to ( CK n { 
Alice was downright stupid atte he 

I was self-suy til vet lL was 1 ~ 
fied To work st fol he money te ‘ 
on, at a job th es no « and or ( 
ability that le no here, that 
dead level of 1 ne fudla " 
ful thin 1 ’ han , deve 
growing, beeinnit to realize tl B 
with this realization came anotl | | 
had few capabilities, little t otte \ 
talent, if IT had one, had not vet revealed 
itself But 1 envied Lou 


colour and content of their voca n 
The stories 


Loutse told of the queet 


patrons of the library, of the 





woman who would read only sensational] 
detective stories, and oft her e@ ndda hte 
who was trving, in her evenines. to write 
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poetry, and came to the library, trustfully, 


asking for great poets she could study; the 
butcher, who read everything on garden 
ing and fa ing: the othce | : ho wa 
bent on becomuin n en nee and had 
begun his reading to that end She had 
contacts with all sorts d conditions of 
people, old, young, happy, muserable, 
students, flutterheads——al! of them seeking 
something from book help, diversion, 
anodynes. Some of J[ouise’s stories were 
inspiring, some. tr , some screaming 
comic, but through them all ran the scarl 
thread of her live interest and al sorption, 
Her day was anything but routine 

Veevee’s stories were as diverting In 
Madame Aimee's shop she, too, had man 
ontacts. There vere the rich women 
accustomed to money, well bred, ge ntle, 
delightful, who ordered, as Veevee called 


t, “dresses for 


taste and 


ladies,” choosing with good 
There 


without ostentation 





were 
the new-rich, blatant and unsure of them- 
selves, rude to the salesgirls, but anxious 
to Impress them buyin the loudest and 
most extreme hat old Aimee, that 
astute daughter of France, could import. 
There were special models kept for such 
customers, and never shown at other times 
Then there were the women with little 
money who came to look and note, and 
atter trving on many gowns left without 
ordering, but with a headful of ideas which 
they would presently relate to their seam 
tress by the-day. 
Veevee was not a ph hher. The caily 


losoy 

handling of fine fabrics, and daily sight of 
women with more mone they 
jewelled and leisure] irritated 
soul, as it did most of tl girl 
with her. 


than needed, 
to the 


s who worked 


her 


“They come 


in witl pearls as b a 
thumb, and they buy hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of gowns and ul out again—the 
pend my year’s work in an hour It’s not 
fair. They haven't done anvthine to d 
erve it Old hard-faced, selfish, fat in 
sects ! Useless wasters! It enough to 
make a girl like me go Bolshevik And we 


have to sm 


us © Oh, 


how that Cerise sunt ru, Mrs Monk 
bags!’ and ‘You're the one type that can 
wear this extreme model.’ Rot!” 

“Ves, but Veevee,’ Louise, in an 
attempt to con ( tl ime fat old 
hard-faces w ld ( their money fo 
your youth an | nkfully 

Where « t stuff de 


stumped even Gabrit lle, 
th As for me, I had 
fitting-room Believe me 
Like ( I ply don't exis 
were little « n I 
Irom disc¢ tort ve re 
that lets them live the 
luxury, idleness and wast 


they would give—not / 


perfect as they are. One 


in to-day, choosing a dr 
just ib t ris ht rol he 

he put It on ynd I ( 
mirror and said to Gabriu 
my best in light colours 


a nati.” | bi 


e 


ox and go down town. N 
iis fine oratory to | 
Veevee smiled an ) 
she saw that she h | 
er usual soph 
ime, it’s true,” she 
hey speak to Us n 

an beings Ol ( 


and I’m goin 


wth > ~ 
this sort of thing. 
‘Youll probably ma 
1 cent,” I said ‘Yo 
lorget ill you've said 
‘runny, no tte 
ibout ” his f 
round to ma ( 
It’s not tunn i 
said Veevee. \ 
ied unless they're fi 
[ aont want 
Wi mM m wo 
t up in arms \1 
vod would it do me I 
icht You ve rt “¢ 
‘You pl ibabl 
Veevee “J the I 
picks out to have a od t 
ut and pla with Yo 
hooses when he wan t 
vn—or marti without 


Yd maid, I ppose 
Nothin ) I I 
helor iS, | T 
that rt rt I 

nust ao t | 

ler and 1 I 
in { t 
“<> vith , 
Wooed and Ma 

t no \ ‘ | | 
» the pirit of tl 





They think they’re 


1 hideosity was 


that 


would be 
atl i¢ hter 1 
t J In 
Ll’ vays 
lt retts nec 
ne he 5 1sed to 
t ) t of tl 
a. | ou Be. peo} 
f h wor en 
1 ¢ 
‘ I { u 
ot the 1 
r 
nes 
eta 
e nan 
I 





te 
aS 
be 
id 
he 


he 


] 
ie 








“And save ‘Life’s Handicap’ and ‘The 
Day’s Work,’ and—and ‘Pride and Pre- 


judice’ for after marriage,” I supplied, 
trying to keep up. 
“J know one thing,” said Veevee. “ We'll 


none of us get married if we stay in this 
boarding-house. Clean it is, and the food 
is better than most in spite of its monotony, 
but we're the only people in it this side of 
sixty-nine. I never saw such a collection 
of old dodoes in my life.” 

“They're all 


pleaded. “Some ot 


very nice, though,” I 


them are quite old 
dears.” 

“The yre not old 
airily. 


matrimonial dears,” 
we're 


And 


maintained Veeve ‘However, 


young vet—there’s plenty of time. 


were getting on very well as we are.” 

As I thought it over I was not so sure 
that we were getting 
were. Not that I wanted t 
that I work so 


and dull, duller every dav All verv wel 


on verv well as we 


marry, but 
found my terribly stupid 
\ | 
for Veevee and Louise meeting all sorts of 
people every day, but I saw no one save 
Holbrooke, and the boy 
from the printer, and an 


who called about an ady\y 


silent old Blaine 


occasional man 
Most 


conducted 


ertisement. 
of the magazine's business was 
by letter, and when information was to be 
gathered Mr. Holbrooke went out and got 


t himself, not trusting anything so im 


ortant to my brain. | 


didn’t have half enough to do, and 


weak and female 
what 
I had to do didn’t interest me in the least. 
| was bored. 


bored, It is a very bad 


Every day I became more 
when what 


work, and vet 


thine 
hores you is vour 


f 


necessity 


rces you to keep on with that work. And 


[ was young and restless; such incipient 
brains as I had were sprouting and pro 
testing and piercing me with growing 


pains, and vet IT saw no way out. 

Yes, I was 
of the change. My mirror 
things—how 


changing, and was cognizant 
tdld The 


clothes bec ame me 


kind 
well my 
Veevee had 


clothes that tutored me into, 
how IT had lost my small-town slouch and 
indecision, I wore my hair in the newest 
way, though I wouldn't venture on Vee 
ee’s bob; my hat was tilted at the prope 
angle, my were fashion’s own—oh, 
I looked all right, and I knew 1 did. But 
I didn't feel all right 


shoes 


I wanted somethin ore, I wanted 
eth n ] bine | rie sort ot 

rk where T could e mvself, where 1 
uld gre in { nd progre | 
Wanted to go on, not ind still I wantee 
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to feel that 1, tor 
city’s life, 


», plaved my part in the 
something. 
future, a for 
I was in a blind alley, stale 


really counted for 


I wanted wider horizons, a 
ward march. 
mate. 

Louise and Veevee could not help me. 
“Tf you'd study for something . . .” Louis« 
offered doubtfully. \t night, you know 

But I could find no course of study avail 
able at night which appealed to me. And 
both the 
giving up a good salary, even if I didn't 


like my job. 
stranded in the city. 


girls cautioned me again about 
They'd seen too many gil 
They told me about 
them, and that added to my unhappy stat 
of mind. I made a few tentative etforts to 
find another job of the same sort, but no 
thing came my way that paid nearly so well 
or offered a bette prospect. 

Diversion came, though, in a way I hadn't 
expected, We three had 
daring step. We were planning to get away 
Mrs. 
and her cramped rooms and take a flat to 
eether. Ou 
our own dinners to get, and our own dishes 


decided on a 


from Stewart’s unimaginative menu 


own bath, our own kitchen, 
to wash! Our own home. 

“Where we can ask people to supper on 
Sundays,” we chi ised. 

“And have enough towels!” 


“And don't have to 


minute for tear of <¢ 


keep 


quiet every 


listurbing the dodoes.’ 





‘No more ¢ottage pudding!” 
“We can wear our kimonos to breakfast.’ 
We can 


unafraid.” 


wash our gloves and hankies 


The upshot of all this was that we pooled 


our small—very small savings rented a 


, and proceeded to furnish it as out 


( 
means permitted. I, having shorter hours 


than the other two, did most of the actual 

buvine and arranging, and this new occu 
1 brought me peace and pleasure that 

I had not 

and spent no end of 


anticipated. I loved doing it, 
time over matching 
samples, and making curtains, to give out 
the look of a 


haunted the shops and the shop 


} } 
iittie 


hand. I 


WIndows 


rooms 


professional’s 


where rooms 


were arranged, and 
stole hints therefrom as assiduously as d 


who ame to Madar ( 
. Vee- 


the penniless ladies 


Aimee’s 


seeking style without cost 


vee and I clashed \ gorousty on wha Was 

right and fittin in our new home, and 

I ‘ nl ob 1 Jauehed at ] 

1} | erfectly willing t eld 

Ye ‘ ! te } taint al 

in nal hen 1 

irraneine out I stood by y own 
4 
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lurlous argument, 


Veevec would often have to acknowledge 


that I was right, and I became more coc k 
ire than eve I can’t explain my sure 
ness—it Was just tl ething innate dic 
tated it and upheld me in mv contention 
for it 
It was a simple enough Iittle place for 
all 1 fussing, but our eyes saw no m 
pe riect n- It ( ict like hundreds 
ot yt re ittle flat Phere was a living 
ale) in tront iv bed for Louise, 
disguised a 3 ording to the wont 
of « be table hich served for meals 
and all cise that a table is useful for, some 
wicket ha I painted them brown my 
selt i he st arawers, a tiny desk, book 
helv« vr tain and cushions of 
splashy oran and blue bird and futut 
istic flowers on the darkest of dark brown 
cretonne bacl yund lL had a lot of fun 
hoosing that etonne nd | made the cw 
tains vself, alloped them and bound 
the in blue » get the effect of some fart 
more expensive k | ad noted in a shop 
window 
Phe bec \ ed with two little 
bed ’ ne to « na one for Vee ee, 
anothe hest nd chiffonier, and 
a cl al elass that I need to Veevee and 
wl h he int rie’ no woman could 
iff d to live thout She had saved for 
nths bi nd it was her dearest 
| ession | ! ded us frightfully, but 
it mirrol t ‘ e an appearance of 
pace to the tin which it would not 
otherwise have had 
ere batt just big enough, | 
a hold il hree toothhb shes, and 
a om ) ! but re mably complete 
kitchenette 
Oh t led, no use denyin t 
There We ! | Xe nae the bed the 
foolist t| ! rds vere inadequat« 
even {to ence vardrolhe Quy plates 
n ew nd ‘ peted for space 
with é n the fivip room 
che ( \ haled in a carpente 
ina ha | ( tele n the bedroon 
to ) I hat were not needed 
evel eant perilous climb 
on hau I { ( ery time Wwe 
wenre ol ‘ f 
| ol the place reac 
t 1 1 vad little 
‘ ! | mned ethin 
T ‘ | en } 
} } ve | ne 
( Nan. ‘ When vou 1 t 





hunt and hunt and hunt for hat vou w 


that is within reach ot ; e. wl 
your own two hand f th 
work in your tew 5] nts, when \ 
can't afford to waste I 
then your results mean infir more 
if you had dept tizec thin t 
shop and merelv p 

Doing that littl 1. nt tran lize 


and stabilized my ie, | f 


ot 1 discontent t M 
He Ibrooke, 1 re ‘ T 
in determined seat he I t I t na 
ve did not fly a tt nt 
dealers, and -<¢ ne 
derful bargain I \ I 
ing and sewn ind | 
nd such like tasks l 
0 t and wi 1 | 
look liveable IT ( I 
ana b t instead ot 
talkin sual 
“Vou're a born | t I 
T a epted the w 
were meant to be, ar } 
ind her wondert 
that I had inhe O 
liked myself ve 
wa ’ puted 
ums as Michael Ar 
over his Santa M 
re. | dare . 
Wi were yu ‘ 
trunks were packed 
loneings were alre 
irried them to ow 
when one evenin { \I i 
dining-room w 
ance of a rare | I 
young man \ 
essed vell-dre 
oO And he \ put 
three girl 
Even now I al 
how 1 felt about V ( 
first time T . , 1 
' we looked t Mi 
Ste ul ( | 
mi paired | 
a I i| ] | 
T ) ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
} an tein 1 
i | ! 
1, hene | 
11 ld ‘ 
l n her 





Stewart says you're leaving 
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he said shyly 7 p. 32 
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my heart would skip a beat, and—I knew 
that his did, too. 
I should like to set down here how he 


how he seemed to 
those 


what, fot 


looked that night, and 


me. To begin Wi ie Was one olf 
with 
call 


him without feeling 


had 


fortunate beings end 
a_ better 
You could not be neat 


Name magnetism. 


It was instant, it held vou. He 


that curious force—call it attraction, per 
malty, what you will. 
Otherwise he was not remarkable—he 


to be with 


didn’t need that one gift of the 


was tall, he had 


ods alre: 


wide shouiders, his eves were brown, a sort 
of hazel brown, not dark, and his brows 
were like black pen marks, heavy and 
definite, giving his tace character. His 


features were not regular, for his cheek 


bones were too high, his mouth too good 
natured and wide for any classic simile. But 
and his hair was 


look as if 


whose forehe ad 


ll shaped, 


he 


his head was we 
thick 
ever be one of nose 


and dark didn't 
men 
prows higher and higher as the hair recedes 
until baldness 
it. 
Now 


to young 


is on them before they know 
Ver vee, as l 
men, and she 
of them, with 
horizon, 


~he proceeded to 


used 
train 


one on the 


told, 
had a perfect 


have Was 


alwavs a new 


and so, by a sort of divine right 


’ ’ 


attempt to appropriate 


Walter Osborn. It was second nature with 
her, and she was used to being met more 
than half way But this time all her little 
feelers met a_ blank = surface. The new 


boarder looked at her exactly as he looked 


at Louise, or at Mrs. Stewart, or at the 


waitress, and though he was polite enough 
there wasn't anything personal in it 

And I sat there beside her, and I could 
aloud, for / 


] believe that 


’ ’ 


have laughed knew—why ! 

love, the love at first sight 
that is so much derided, so much desired, 
so inexpressi as s 
of the and the senses, is a manifesta- 
tion ot the same mysterious force 


teel in telepathy a magcrnet! 


veet, so much a miracle 
soul 
that we 


answering 


of one being to another, without words, 
without volition Never in my life had 
there been anything so mnderful as that 


moment in that dull boarding-house, among 


those people who meant so little to me 
If he had held out } hand and 
‘Come alo: with me, I would 
mbeved him without que tion, and n ! I 


articularly sur 





didn't hold out his hand or s 
like that 


eaten oul apple 


Sut he 
anything 





little cups of alleged cotlee, and were fi 
out towards the 
he managed somehow to be vy my ide 


“Mrs. 


very soon,” he 


stairs to the parlour fl 


Stewart say that you're le 
said shyl hesitating 
yet urgently. 

“We 
I told him, indicating Veevee and | 


three are taking a flat togetl 


“Mavbe you'll let mi yme and see 
there sol ietime,” he went on or 
awfuily glad—if you would 

Why, he mi ht just as well have 
saying, “My darling, I a 
words had exactly the I ere 
knew that was what he meant S 
was feeling very shy and queer myself, 


all I'd had beaus in ¢ e Sir 
first schooldays fx was different f1 
those ror Iping | vy and encounte 
was different, too, fi the ‘ na-fie 
dinners and theatre parties Id had 


Veevee and her frien 
a Ss, ado come, 
and then | hurried ttle an 


with the others 


in her root SI In 
vay Walter had n r ( She 
used t that sort I 

“Asked if he 1 | e to set \ 


I hope he dos Ss 


I rath f tl 
man.” 
Veevee decided not t What 
all, was one young man re r lke 
her? “I liked him, too, ‘ Lid B 


he didn’t even see n 


thing in his line of visior N 
E-the,” she went on D 
et envave ind ‘ 
t that flat all f nishe 
' That ad he t r 
tion the f that I I 
‘Don't vo nd r 
1 re yrted “To I \ 
vou crazy I've n iT 
1 e to-n ht | i ofl 
f } the al I ( ¢ 


‘To be continued) 








“| MAKING.A SUCCESS OF LIFE | 


e. We all of us have to live—though we do not all of us manage it 

you successfully. The series I am starting is certainly assorted, but I 

oe hope the articles are practical, and they will all bear on the problem 
of making a success in lire. 


4 1.—How to Get a Job 


m By Sir Charles Higham, M.P., 
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ir Charles f 


1 
ligham, M.P. 


ny} 1 
hot Wa t 
But m a nh ‘ a job in 
Spite ol 1eSé es, l Init 
I suse lhe v t 
n i ré ‘ ' ) t nN 
ince ind not I i ab N b 
t lim I I re ‘ 
nalvsed h h an extent he 
now eXae ana \ 
| i do 


A Very Reasonable Chance 
l can tell the readers ¢ 


f Tue OUIVER if 
they know what 


) i alt i 
esent le a } ¢ ‘ Vv 
ince at all sphere which 
’ have n for n nd th 

follow the ad 1 th tt le—they 

will have a ve r bl ch n yt 
ndin what ‘ 


Another very important thine for the 


eeKker OF empl el ember is that 
yurte — on h. 
& od 
\ < nd th t mn 
' 
arel 
\ 
When y | 
> 








ome into contact somet 

ionalre), an do ;% lor y 
like. Most employers, when a 

es into them, usually 


1e look like? 


n the fact as to how nice vou hav 
) st emy \ ] net a to 
l Ve 
We do not judge altog ler by exterr 
In this wo 1, Du l yn de 
( Usily even by t st sim f 
\ cheery od morn does n 
1 any place \ \I é 
e in n 
t lave ) > n 
t y i wh y 
bi t 
¢ nt ] ‘ + ] 
0 nto t} Ml 
1 ne Nn 
>» be ( ) ] ic 
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that 1 ! bly verv 
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ve I 1 
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ably it is because you are not a good enough 
salesman for yourself, 

If he hasn’t a job for you, can he help 
you and advise you as to where you might 
get one? 

Most men will talk about their own point 
of view. Always remember this. It will be 
1 great help to you. 


* 6 t , 
Never interrupt if you can possibly help 


it. Remember when you get into a man’s 
fice. who might give vou employment, it 
s 8o per cent. of the battle; the other 20 pe1 
( ce: weely W ith \ 


I do not know whether all this advice is 
ing to fall on barren ground, or whether 
ie readers of this magazine will be en 
uuraged by mv remarks and apply them. 
Thev are not theories; thev are things | 
have practised myself in my life, and I 


am still practising them. I have walked 


intO many an othce 
on many a day wit! 


and many a factory 


out breakfast in my 


“tummy” to help me to be an optimist, 


but [| have never let my prospective em 


plover know this, an 
lunch! 
It is because I hav 


] 
applvin 


6 ke) 


these prin 
to you in the hope 
only a better applice 
you were before you 
that you will be a 
vou have “landed 
Some day you m 
and vou will find 


laid down here are 





t 
i 1 have always eaten 


e “landed” a job by 


iples that I put them 


that vou may be no 
nt for a positi than 
ad this at le. but 
bette mp vee afte 
e emt | VINng peo le 

) nciples I have 

n iple s that 

nd yu will D 
them in choosin r 
for a job in yo wn 


2—How to Gain a Woman’s 
Affections 


By Mrs. W. L. George 


HAT attracts a woman? A man 
rtues, replies the idealist; a mans 
ces, the vnic proclaims. 30th 


are right, and both are wrong, and that is 


S» 


vhy so many lovers are puzzled. 


Attracted by Strength 

It is dangerous to generalize on this topic, 
but one generalization mav_ be made, and 
is is: women are alwavs attracted bv 
strength. By this 1 do not mean that all 
women admire it, but for all women it has 
a fascination, \ woman likes to see her 
husband towering above all others, and 


generally she does not much mind how he 
does 1 lt ] ] 
es it. It he is mentally dull, she will 
eve hin) ’ 
meive him a lot if he is muscular and 


ands over six feet; and if it is impossible 
for her to be proud of his appearance, .hen 
le must have a dominating personality. It 
Isa curious fact how many pretty, fascinat 
ing Women one sees married to big, silent, 
ad-tempered-lookine men \t first) sight 
aims, “What did she see in him 

But Mihinkine at VET Be 3 easy to arrive 


Hanation. What a thrill tor a ei 


Toman unbend towards het 


Mrs. W. L. 


( seCorge 
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flattered she can feel when he shows 


How 


pleasure in her society, and singles her out 
' 


or his attentions The bea 
flattery 


, accus 


tomed to lation, enjoys tot 


once the sensation that a man is not ovet 
come at first sight by her beauty and wit, 
and that in order t in his admiration she 


will have to work. One of the most beauti 


ful women I know told me she fell in love 
met him, 


that she did 


husbat d the first time she 


not in the least understand the subject on 


ing her opinion. 


Women Enjoy Being Dominated 


} think, too, that women enjoy. being 
dominated if 1 tactt done. For in 
stance, if the cook is unsatisfactory and the 
wife hesitates to dismiss her, she will be 
please ]1 and eratefu f her husband ruth 
lessly steps in and doe the deed. On the 
other hand, she ii never for e hi if he 
brushes he vishes on one de and smacl 
the hild () waln, a vil will 1 cit 
| hted if a n I s I let n her a 

rap t put n I the aen ( Is he 
msiders | hit | he 1 
neve ) e } t he ‘ he nst 
her eptur n of stron 

B x ! I Cl 
not so n ‘ ! 
™ hye an n 

f : ’ Wi 
ence it ‘ ra ! imited it 
I ( eT ( . ! ‘ th ‘ 
ke ‘ n¢ on Q)r thre 
hole I not re ficient] | 
thir t in 
Women Hate Meanness 
Perhay ! t the faults a woman d 
likes 1 n nne By t 
I do not can th he wants a in t 
end n exper e present t 
! inn tho t e dot nt hit 
be vene th t he ‘ thin 
more | man than to b 
taken out by a I nae ti} he t 
driver o1 ‘ \ in once 
to me If Hen nt ! i to tly 1 
taxl-dr | a | h he wonld he 
me in | \n I know cou 
not unde ! ’ Lo bewu nnoved wl 





a woman feel it will ne¢ a lot 
up to. A woman thinks man should 


oblivious to details, a1 t 2 I ld 
centrate on the fe ( 
course, he must not 

instance, he 1 tn ticir 
change in the st I th 
dresses her hair, or if 


a new hat 
Some men make 


ng women as ere 
Few women feel fl . 
bother their pret 
ness, o that it I 

D few bills ( 
| 1 quite trie 
We in stron } 
he told t \ 
ire keenly interes 
otten ery shre ‘ 1 
rhe Vise iT ] 

{ I ] 

‘ n I ‘ 
the ad ‘ 

1} ; } 
treated } t 
sen ent } 

in ic 

hat sen el 

! \ 

nn ( t 

en 


t tiract . 
' tha hy 
( Men ‘ ( 
vomen ( 
\ en he ad 
1 ( there 
fact } 
’ ‘ 
‘ i 
nee Nhe tel 
} ty ' 
yu 
ed in 
the rk n 
flect n aft the 
exter of ' 
\] 
! ‘ been 








naturally difficult for 


and 


a distinct separa 


perhaps that is why a 


originality to do ol 
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them to regard her as 


\nd 
has the 


te personality. 
ny man who 


mediately exercises a 


great attraction. Ph rdern girl wants 
a man to understand het OT. rather, she 
does not want him to understand her, but 
to make an effort to do s Nothing really 
annoys a woman more than to be under 
stood, Her ambition is to baffle and mystify 
en: but how is she to do it if the man 
won't listen to her? We all like to talk 
ut selves, and en rarely atlow 
an that privilege I beheve that clan 
vovants are populat with women because 
there tney find a pers nm to whom they can 
ik for half an hour exclusively about 
emselves It is very ire for a man to 
patronize lau int, and why should he? 
Why waste a half a tinea when there are 
lenty of women trained and ready to lsten 


to him? 


Admire Her Weak Points 


(nother way to attract a woman, besides 
stening to her, is to admire her weak 
points. The beautif woman is accustomed 
» having her beauty praised, so the man 
vho wants to make an Impression on hei 
should leave that alone, and tell her in 
stead how intelligent she is. If she is 
lever, but plain, he hould reverse the 
eatmen I know a man who made a life 
ng friend of a wo n by telling her he 
avs admired he hands because they 
woked s nte! ent She admitted the re 
rk was absurd, but she said: “You see, 
I'm very sens e al my hands being 


red and 1 


ade it so delightful 


to be told something pleasant about them 
just for once.” She thought this so 
unselfish 
Yet unselfishness in a man does not attract 
oman; selfishness in a man who pleases 
er has about it somethine agreeably 
issertive and virile That is to sav, before 
hey are married, \fter the ceremony let 
m be as unselfish as he chooses “and 
he can. So fat approaching a woman 
es, unselfishness is really a handicap; for 
what most women desire is to drive men to 


such a pitch of 


| intere 


st that they lose their 


self-control and «¢ 


ven thei 





manners. re- 

lore, a man who ile ites how best to p 
proach a certain woman will genera ake 
a mistake. He sa rth “ell | Tr 
romantic, wittv, domineering He has n 
means of knowin which he ought be 
What he, however, ought to know ts that 1 
does not in the least matter One he 
most important things for a man to do when 
he makes love to a oO im 1s Impress n 
her the fact ho much he loves het n 

ve entirely natural 
Say It—and Repeat It 

When he thin! he has really done 
that thorough et mm lo |] vel 
again two. ol! et mes It m Ire 
him, but it n ie woman Women 
don't really ne \ they are ed, pl 
ided they are loved enough and are allowee 
to love in return When a woman falls in 
OVE she Is apable Tt hans ne <« het 
interests for those f the man whom she 
loves Chis may nd exaggerated, b 
one only nec¢ » obse e engaged iptes 
to prove i I know a girl who became en 

iged to ( cal student, and to the 
whole time they were engaged her only in 
terest seemed t be medicine All el 
Iriends were s pl sed, but greed wh a 
splendid doctor's wife she would make The 
ens ement, tor some reason, was | en 
oll, nd a little later she married in 
who was interested in cars, since hen she 
has talked of nothing but carburettors 
Love Her and Listen to Her 

\ vreat deal has been said, and will con 
tinue to be said, about what a man must dk 
to gain a woman's love He is told h; 
women are capricious, that they are haughty, 
humble, overbearing, sel{-sacrificing, and 
everything that a human being can in 
not be. He will be told that he m . 
her or he must flatter her; that he S 
agree with her and ntradict het n f 
that he must do everything that it pe 
sible, or impossible, for a human being t 
do; but I would suggest to any in who 
Wants to gain a Womans atltectlol hat he 
should do only two thines—love her and 


listen to her, 


(Next month Mrs. W. L. George will write on “How to Keep a Woman’s Affections.’ 
Other articles in this series will dea! with “The Art of Living with People,’ by Stacy 


Aumonier, “How to Choose One's Friends,” by E 


by 


| ady 


V. Lucas, 


Keep Out of the Rut,’ 


Dorothy Mills, the well-known traveller, etc. 








“Mrs. Spendlowe arrived at the door. 


followed up the steps by a taxi-driver ” 


a portentous figure, 


—p. 
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The Sixteenth House in 
an )rdinary Street 
LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


RESSWELL STREET is an incon half-veiled insults from subordinates, and 











spicuous tho ] ilare M tors, }> hers corre nacnce request ne lim 
tationward bo { he everst or recommend his qualiti M 
often cnoost It, but s Nn} Iv as an escape Pury ! The slightly st oped, veary-Trooted 
Irom the argel and mol lotted trath Littic fellow Wh comes down Cre well 
arteries Its) old-fashioned,  grey-stone Street in the kindly dusk that hide his 
houses now offer, at a modest rental, jection and the wious shabbiness of his 
certain high-vaulted ou s, a decay 0 who pu lis kev dispirited into t 
ng greatness, and seem, in tl grey old wk of Numbe sixteen and s if instan 
ge, to sh nk back } ) yaze and n mo hos t wed so simi an act, 
me ( el daent cs mM ¢ hn oer, as ( CTs na lO ) | nto 1 iarKHes 
onscious of the ignoble end Cresswe the lower hallway 
Street still possess¢ | s inhabitants a ! Tu Where's everybody 
penly, its b lin ikinely, those And is responds » b ( pening o 
who have had_ the ieydi vith ar o e oh ) eet, the anxio 
greatnes ha ho 1 que 
An ordinary street, peopled b n Any news, fath 
foll cons ious! | \ 1 it makes reply Ne 
Che butch ( e | man, the Why , ves. Prodd nd Company | 
he k canvasst 1 know the 14 ) vain Ef . 
street more itima junk deale { 
plies } ( trad es no 3 + it Hu ns 
owing to economic « n st a I-¢ t » late, my dea 
\ rt] I 1 en { ‘ can he ( ed 
Cl > mect l ri dite ( hd dd ins lhdnt have been 
COMMU th ay, hese same ( ) I’ve tat nin t alre i\ 
( hom CX Cl h 
Sometim the ) ( | ) Oh! and th Demers position 
often, \ a8 ibbin ¢ 
He ne tl to denote the h ‘ ni y now <i nks 
species in ex i—d Yumb xt yyy] possibly, Im | t 
Cresswell And { N een ind 1.¢-¢-f-] ~¢ tt ) hd! | » bridge t vawn 
rdit ity . Of Who l tell ( ‘ father ¢ : Wi 
t 1 ‘" l We \ ’ 
ad ! 7 \ n 
ERMIT me to in e \ he tly the 1\ i] 
M | \ : | ( t | ttl n n at iil ue ntit n on ) 
Who ¢ ( hy ‘ viv. tine 1 our I vha s : 
evi n } nfick ; 5! f tried fis 
erect, ! makin i i\ i it] ( I ta much as 
effort to ea Ca ire than } nd tl many Lo n er 
M Turvis ! n n who rt to . ' emo as wel h 
SCOT’ I i I 1 tt S nd 4 I 111 | that att Det 
| pt waits n > wi mit > 
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The head of sixteenth house in an 
lina ' Vurvis! 
\ \M | : 
Mot . < : aw 
Pury { r Worse Phe 
Stu in | 1, by mat 
with I s re iced iving falter 
to the O n i \ ered dominates a 
mall t n e d nee o in 
’ { ntre I n t 1 ( ) 
ea n riddle, to change 
c meta Mother, despite the 
ind the membe now and 
iain a ‘ I ny that ( 


mo n m One m 
I le e \\ th n \ 1 m ith I 
bor lense nasi moments. hov the 
eve had é 1d ) ( ‘ the smal 
town Ot FISS¢ I i ran ft a paren 
trunk firm] {1 in r al soil « 
London itself, 1 eprest 1 i ] 
moment by Au > sturg1 I 
been known 1 more than one amb 
dor by h first mar She 1 \un 
Tabitha ) t h Sturg@isse 
who have n ( nd whor 
apparent s I I } ird 
Occa mn | ‘ vally, and 
much less ‘ t ( ears—the 
mall wn brar end ne { its 
een lea to ( 1 and fallen 
leaf in the ordi ( Phere is m 
ib n nda rattlin 
mes bet in ( \ t durit 
the re i. Bae. 
cKREd ’ I ( ct 
sull t 1 knowir th 
time | t \ 
en he w ttle ma in 
he play ( 
. ' 
rake ‘ , ect 
Ovrite ° , m 
CCON mit I 
hout eag \r he 
Martha ] 
\ I ye f ( 
he mot} ! nd Ml | 
loin ¢ ’ t ’ ] nd 
Lp nd k of queer] ed 
nted ten n, and 
b t ped with b ntine hand 
ind vine out 
Moth a tee eas 
kelin ? a 
nd | I 
! | I \ ' | 
1 t 
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For there came to Number sixteen and difficult lot of child at su 


ccupants The Day It is always nteresting ¢ . Sensitive little Ma 


l tll \ t { rT 
mueht ¢ n that way ing to the iwelteringe masculinity of John 
Che D began imau OUSTV, and 1 n ou in n us cl ng of fa S 

tinued in muitine \ , bu there was an mad moti bedroom door and the yund 

itmosphere f expectation that could be 1 low converse 

i | al ; 

t I rT had practically 1 


een “John! whispe 1 Marth tensely. 
mised something well, pretty good “They're up there with that old skelin 


es at the family skeleton Little Martha “Silly ! retorted 


| draw the creature in rathet skeleton, you little donkey 
ist vein, with a touch of cubist in Which was mforting, not entirel 
he he firure of a man shaking a fist mvincing Martha, in after vears, though 
yashed and cringing skeleton The lad enouch in times of crisis to. take 
venger, lest there be any mistake’ in milar shelter, always regarded the wall 


lentity, W learlv labelled “ Mr. Prodder. / masculine disclaimers as_ lacking 


ioroughly adequat 
1, had turned despair into joy. Mother Father came 





materia wdation 





i Vn aiter a while, and the 
rT ned, in pleasant peculation, what meal was partaken of Whenever Martha 
Mr. Prodder’s projected offer would mean to saw father’s eves, and more particularly 

her { illy, and was moved to relate when he smiled, she wanted to cry, and a 


small-town Sturgiss day . with an ot way with really delicious cutlets. Mother 


: ; : ee ' 

that said no matt iow high father could cook 

on mb up the I] f prosperity, a In time the secre f failure became a 
Turvis 2 Sturgiss would never be out of more open one, capable of being taken up 





in committee of the whole 
Father would not be in until six—prob John said: “1°11 
en later if Mr. Prodder wished to “No!” said mot 


nother distinctly, speaki 


» Into plans with him There would be a n her Sturgiss voice “Vou will not 
| neal ready, with little luxuries John 


vO to work, dad 


deni Mr. Turvis rubbed his hands a little net 


At five-thirtv, while the lower hallway vously, as he always did when mother spoke 


k, there was the fumbling of a n that tone He broke a difficult silen 
key in the latch, and M Turvis came in, vith a timid: “1 re’s a little pla 


I i lere Sa t iown 
He en 1 quietly 1 ne heard him on Tennant Street to rent I saw it the 
He f CVE to tal ff his hat or coat ther day Pe laps We could sav expense 
t sank down on a seat in the hallway, by moving 
nd there mother found him She might “And how,” asked mother, “how pay the 
ve tl t, had her mind not been other nt when there’s nothing comin ! (nd 
WIS¢ Lyle 1, of a hard littl plant they | yhn to keep at school, and Martha’s m ‘ 
1 noti n the b lot, a summet ind Adrienne Don’t be ridiculous, my 
yaAOM, \ ul t] ! wu Sept nbe ea 
in t vav into October, amazinels Father quailed before the Sturgiss attack 
( st, sot the family felt a Then it was that mother said * This 
( 1 nad n thyv for it: and ho e zs far too bie for 5 but we will keep 
en, one morning, overnight, in a twink t on The rent is low considering Che 
ny, as one n it sav, thered, and the half-story is used only for storage now 
\ ve ild fit up two de little rooms 
She might have t t hi nstead e children 1") n thought { 
( | thy 





+ } | 1] 1 th ] } 
\ ,Ma much I h la ‘ ta the | ) 
n ! tt hen ) 
\\ , 
( rid y ou marry el 
\ wen eaking thi \ t 
\ 
I iI hy ’ nt - } ¢ ] f 
ee aoOWnN, ) na i n qu yE1N ) 
nd 
\ j ¢ | ' } 
ic s the : , | 
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the 
Spendlowe a 


friend, Mrs. 


was explaining about the boarding-house 


amily, and the family 


té 


* Belle 
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were a jov and whose goings a heartbreak 
to the girl 
Mrs 


arrived at the 


Spendlowe wa uch a one She 
door, a portentous figure, 
up the steps by a_ taxi-driver, 
staggering rather blasphemously, it is to 
| 


followed 


xv feared, under a frightful confusion of 
luggage, and when Martha opened the doo 
she shot out the question 


he re I 


“Did you get my wire? Well, 
am!’ 

‘N-no!” stammered Martha “ An’ 
mother’s out And we're pretty full up; 
but I suppose mother will be able to find 
you a room 

“Good gra ous! I should hope so. Fetch 


luggage, man: 
Where’ll he 


afraid everything’s let 


in the don’t stand there 
child?” 


} 
ackKnow 


gaping. take it 
“Tm 
ledged Martha, fearfully, “but the upstairs 
back.” 
“Driver.” ordered the Presence, “take 
these things to the upstairs back. Lead on, 
child.” 
Thus, Mrs 


rare afternoon out shopping with father, she 


when lurvis returned from a 


boarder quite in possession 


heart, and she 


found the new 
of Martha’s worship and 
half suspected, of most of the exciting family 
history. 

But Martha did not remain alone n 
Mother 


source of com 


her new affection found her new 


guest a great fort; she even 


insisted, to mother’s horror, in aiding in 


the kitchen 


Thing like that helped to morta 
together the rough bricks of the new edifice 
of success that mother was building, and 


hold them together with happiness that wa 


¢ far 


not al 


from real 


OW in all these exciting events and 
plans there was o1 langerous flaw 
Adrienne was left largely out of the 
reckoning 
“She'll know in plenty of time before she 


comes home for the holidays,’ Mrs. Turv 
declared “Adrienne 1 ensitive, and the 
knowledge, even if unshared by her fellow 


students, might unsettle her and prevent hei 


from mingling on the same easy and equal 
terms Then Belle Stun her chum 
and perhaps it ell to say nothing 
I can prepare Adrienne fo hat ma he i 


meanwhile.” 


rhe shock, when it came, however, had 





both a differen l a differe 
rie t 
\dric ne tel i ( r | 
“ Measles pla 
temporarily bringin Belle on with m 
meanwhile hope lon’t object n 


love Adrienne 


Mr. Turvis, receivi tl m«¢ 


an she pos bly I \] ( 
She an’t brin nN po 
It’s the scho e me 
xplained mothe \ ne 
Real dear me! i¢ 
INTO space il { 
Gables as remembered from a 
illustra n breakin ‘ ‘ 
t lienitied ¢ xt Son 
mother wonde | rod 
Hutchins and I 
Mi my nd t 
loved father more er nex I 
Phi me fathe ’ t 
t further | ) \ x 
Hle said \ 1 | 
“Not vet 
“Well! Dea sz: 
them at the 
Tae ton 
No more n ) ! ! 
tried not t K 
\d ne had \ I 
Vas, alte itl 1 <n 
better, of 
he explar 1 
midl > I 
ta to dist ) I 
mom ‘ ‘ t } r 
ee n ( \l KI 
n 1 n x 
nou ] ind 
yrdina Ihcorent 
hinen 
Vi 
INCERNING A 
P ire . 
tl lin ( 
teen m rhteel { 


bove i 








neet 


Features—Sturgiss, with just a touch of 
Turvis, 
difficult point. 
Well, you have seen a sweet valley in the 


Expression? Ah, there’s the more 


How shall we symbolize it? 
mountain-country on a day when sunshine 
and shade come sweeping down the slopes, 
alternating with the slow passage of clouds 
‘n the blue above. Infinitely more interest 
ing and beautiful than all sunshine or all 
shade So Adrienne : 
alf-battled look of het father, as of a child, 
half delighted, half fearful of life; 


times the proud firmness, the courage, yes, 


sometimes the kindly, 
some 


and the—the air of her mother. That is the 


picture of Adrienne as she went to “The 
Grey Gables.” 


In those chaste journals whose advertising 


columns are patronized by select schools for 
j 


young ladies, vou will find, under an enti 


ing picture of “The Grev Gables,” this 


venture so 





italicized slogan-if you may 


crude a word in this connexion: “. .. a 


distinctive school, here character is 
moulded.” Get that word—-moulded! It is 
significant Phe sculptor! Moulding his 


plastic material into such form as he wills, 
just as 


Nature 


and restrains or emphasizes \s a painter 


subduing this, emphasizing that 


a painter, an artist, selects from 


might set up his canvas at an end of our 
mountain-country valley, on a day of light 


and shade, and choose, perhaps, to express 


only the time when the shadows are the 


hardest, and the valle s no longer mellow 
with sunshine, and there is a nse of creep 
ng chill in it all Do not despise, please, 
the “distinctive school where character is 


moulded’; form is better than formlessness, 

han indecisive nothingness. But 

mark well the sculptor into whose hands 
material of youthful life is put 
Adrienne 

chanced that the virls—Adrienne 


had with them, 


Now { 
Turvis and Belle Stun 


¢ 


} 
LO neel 


them on their merry way 
school, four other sch 


from 
ompanions fleeing 


lrom measles to pleasure. By a happy cit 
cumstance all four were possessed of indul- 
gent and amply provided parents, who did 
not disapprove of a visit involving heavy 
hotel bills ang 


incidentals for theatres, tax 


Rath ( youn things these tour 
these x ! \n elderly man who b varades 
the train at a junction poimt was so sensible 
t their presence and ti pertne ind 
possibly ol then well bre | role 1 t 
awkwardness in han roup h verona 
Which should long ince have found ( 
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habilitation at the hands of a second-hand 
jerked it unnecessarily, and the 
provision for hanging it gave way, and he 
had to 


dealei 


rescue the whole from the 


with such tenderness and concern 


thing 
ground 
for its possible loss of condition that Arless 
Peters chortled right out loud and set the 
six snickering, 

No, five! \drienne did not 
hirst. 


snicker at 
This 
Then 
things 
at home, as mentioned in recent letters from 


She was thinking of her father. 
man reminded her of him somehow. 
the comforting thought came that 
her mother, had improved financially, and 
so otherwise, There had reierence 
made to father’s new coat, and Martha’s re 


been 


furbishing, and printing press that 
John 


tunate 


some 


delighted in; also her own impor- 


demands had been met without re- 


proach \drienne felt solaced by these 


reflections, and could with equanimity join 
forces with the snickering company now 
that her own territory was free from dange1 
f hilarious invasion, 

Mother had hinted, too, that there were 
about the house—that Adrienne 
must be prepared for surprises: all this in 

I Well, 
declared Adrienne, that the 
old place was fixed up. It wasn’t fair to 


changes 
such a delightfully optimistic vein! 
Was time, 


expect her to have decent friends and con 
tinue to live in a place like that She 


wouldn’t have dared bring Belle, even at 


this crisis, had not home 


] 
taken 


improvements 
piace, 

*As soon as we get hotel accommodation 
to suit our fancy,” said the quartette, as 
they detrained, “we're 
up. What address?” 

‘Number 


Adrienne, without a quiver, sustained by her 


coming to look you 


sixteen Cresswell,” said 


mother’s delightful hints 


ren minutes later the quartette wert 
Cresswell Street, 


past shrinking 


whirled up unwittinely 


lines of grey-stone houses, 
with a snort of the taxi’s horn that seemed 
an unnecessary impudence from a car using 
this inconspicuous traffic by-way to speed it 
towards quarters of greater distinction and 
nterest 

Adrienne, Belle, follawed in a 
second taxi, as befitted those more intimately 
connected with the city. 


with 


Vil 


ites Just how to express that 
irrival. | wuld, by all lds, hav 
been a dramatt thin 4 Here a 
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father—who is just 
and mother, who j 

rht (Martha and 
count in the present category), doing in 


an ordinary Turvis 
a Sturgiss in her own 
John are too young to 


credible hat shatter all conventions, 


Oturgiss, Here alt 





Adrienne—a Gabelized \drienne—and 


Belle, who is the essence of small-t wn 
St ss tradition and le, approaching 
In all innocer s thing that has come 
to pass An impendin clash of forces! 
One expects the dramatic, as one undet 
stands it in a po fictional sense, and 


ppened 


Oh, there is d t is beneath the 
S e, venes \ e ordinary thing 
Greetin exchange Kisses, a pecul : 


= i 

aemanding ! n ection ot this 
n us } Martha capering 
] I hi ¢ ex ess her ( n 
and omin V S 





‘Oh, Adey, isn’t it ft | V 
falls as it comes to the mend 
ment: “We've got—1 d ! 

Had Martha said “ We t smallpox ! 
it could have induced 1 


rhyec 


Father cou 


Mat Na S ) ( 
lug ny the ) 
; } 

| Cre i » t 
De eve ne l 
che il conve B 
\ ; 
answet! re irditr 

vn St 

mothe M Spe 
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teccent into the cold depths below. Martha, didn’t properly appreciate her position in 
Ice no tf rse too youny to be an ex life, so she left them kept on at s ho i. 
ying, of course, 


on thin ice, after numerous course, and the bills Went to them as usual 


te- perience 1 ski ( 
| ' : 
rlances at Adrienne, ventured to pout: so that was no trouble to het W heneve 
; “You're awful cross, \dey. Why can’t she needed money, of course she just wi 
sav something? Maybe you’re getting and asked-—formal little notes, you Know 


Cl, he saneles? Naturally they had to send it o1 Ch 











be was laughter at this—uncomfort oon came to time, and recognized 
k 1 hte 5 pos tion.” 
5 \drienne went red and white, vulped a “But, Belle, that hardly seems just 
I'l little. put down her spoon slowly and, with “Right? Why not She didn’t ask to |! 
0 ‘ word, fled fh m the table Mother brought into the world, did she S} 
n nd father exchanged glances, then mother no voice in that Phen s up to them to 
‘ mit down he quietly excusing e she gets a square deal now s 1er4 
ns S f ve re was sobbing her Thi was, of irse, inanswerable 
t ou t would not speak esides, it suited the mutinous mood 
ver at first, w mother put gentle pressure moment too well to cast about ns 
Is, n r shoulder, then e sat up and “We'll go,” said Belle, assum 
jared mand with full serenity, “to whateve 1 
ble “It isn’t fair! It isn’t fair! You had the others have put up at I know the t 


no right to do it. You had no right to or three they had on then st I have 
and wumiliate me this wav! Oh, Ill never be ome money to start 1 You can d 
le to face anvone—decent—again A them for more late Now don’t look 








i warding-house ! that. It won't d fair to al 
“Adrienne dear s to get weak-kneed now 
i “Go away, please I want to be alone.’’ | a moment the immensity of the thir 
join Mother retreated She passed Belle on set Adrienne’s head \ 
the stairs 1 quick nausea tl t 1 he Phe itc! 
fetter not bother her jt . 


ist now,” said ing, and_= interpretin BY 


t Belle made no reply, but went on up re-pack her half-opened sult-case 
5 No small-town Sturgiss ever exhibited a 
reater sense of being salt in a savourless 
emnant in the midst of vit 
I luted people. She extended to Adrienne R. TURVIS mean e tled 
f ommiseration and forbearing friendship, beloved ré is Tor solace in 


che mmiseration that she \drienne—was un- crisis of existen Sow you 1 





enough to have been born and bred know that the grev-stol awe nes of Cre 





dis Turvis p based on a recognition vell Stree \ int é 
w! that flowers may blossom even in unlovely tine shade f | = 34 ¥ mus 
nute sot] rooms in most instan and ( 
p They sat on the edge of the bed, numb of Number sixteen this roon.—t cou 
ve nd dumb at the awfuluess of this thing. sO lled—wa el 
; Then, as this numbed silence, in its weighty drawing-room, bein mmediately be 
lignity, | me Giffcult to support, the time = and divided lina vy pillared 
net of dumbne passed. portieres Here it was that father’s 
ant Belle said: “There’s only one thing to. hand desk was placed and his system otf 
to f course.” records established By the =e ol rtall 
“What? that were hung ¢ ly to sh I 
, “Leave,” said Belle, with the utmost drawing-room, now devoted to the genet 
almness uses of guest it rarely utilized by then 
1es “D Ae = vow <p 
‘ renee 6 a quite business-like little office was secured 
“My dear Adey, vou don't mean to tell Even Martha knew better than to trespa 
= me vou Id possibly remain under such when father was busy with the mysteries 


Nditions? It’s not fair to vou. and it’s his important <s and papers, and fil 
er our known reisationsnip and jabour-savin kt 


Pai ne aevi al | i persea 1 D\ 
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could have 1 a what this room \drienn S 
did | Ste} =S its \ hreshold w ( 1 
for him, to enter a new rrld, with worri \drienn hat! 
all fo oO l I een L } k ed-up I 
1¢ had nsisted neva Wi 4 rit l 
baum f son vel a ( I li \ ( 
‘ ma ( i! t Latin icn 
been p . ) nce n t ikKnown 
selling me 1 i n sable t | ! 
enacity nd k ] nen k to irmin nte 
all n 1 I s pe 1 Tew iT \ cx 
play = Wo On I tie rt { 
many squ ( n ) S24 ( ) ) 
ncapa é cx \ it \n i l 
ilways ‘ 1 st — ve ved \ = \ 
th ve i . I ( X¢ en i 
tives at 1 ‘ n nvst s thin t ! 
vith importan . \ . 
To the en nt : } liscove St 
Tathe I 1 now me a der and ( > 
1e1 s I nces ti It n ( 
flew le preser | } ev - A 
ed to him \drienn i k vO 
th 7S i Ma Cy 
happy, I ( enough, |! 
doing ) Ad ink ) 
b n Ne nk ! 
we upsta tt | be en \ \ 
like fathe le at time ‘ 
Mi Ss tbo 
usua i i 
tre a t ( ‘ 
Do She 
er ( l | Phe \ 
Hav t ( the p kK 
il con I I ‘ n i 
Was ct ( 11 wad ! 
new Ze€s N in ( | | 
n ich i t 1 e « | 
aved \ ‘ t 
' : = a \ : 
prophecy \r ‘ ! 
me } > ‘ 
M | \ me | \\ 
rn en nted | 
| ) ly tw : 
he lon ‘ \ ' ee 
‘ n, but ‘ 
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and mot M ell oS 
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father looked so queer and pinched and old “Slightly paradoxical, child,’ returned 
—not at all like the discoverer of an en- Mrs. Spendlowe, “but I understand. Yes, 
chanted isle. Adrienne knew now. I’m spending a little while with my niece, 


As for father, behind those tragic curtains, Mrs, Turvis. One of my many nieces—near 
he rose to go—while there was time. What and distant. I fear I’ve neglected them 
a poor fool he had been! Thinking himself fearfully in the past. Belle, I think you 
a man of affairs, when others saw through might have enough wit and self-possession, 


the pretty delusion and laughed behind his now that you 
back. He must go before Adrienne spoke i have placed me 

He could not bear, he knew, to hear his shall I say ?—to 
Adrienne, his first born, speak against him— Fi oui th les 
little Adrienne, his special pride, little : your Aunt Tabi- 














Adrienne who, it seemed, had suddenly (es tha. Adrienne, 
dear——” 


But Adrienne 


had flown else- 


grown beyond and away from him and his 
simple desires. He groped his way towards 
the door, then stop} ed, his hand upon the 
knob of the half-open door, He knew he 
had to hear; he had 
cherished delusion 


where now that a 
higher command 
had taken charge 
long enough, now he here. The en: 
must know and suffer 


the worst. 


chanted isle had 

“I'm not going, 
Belle,” said Adrienne 
slowly. “You may go 
with the- 


suffered trespass 
] 


os 


Without ing, 
anv of its en 
chantment. Adri 


enne Was per hed 





others—if my on the arm of her 
family aren’t father’s chai 


good enough “Daddy,” she 


A 
, 
; 
j 
' 
+ 
for you. D4 appealed to him, 
Father sank 2 “it’s not true 
back into a what they 
a \ ; “ 
Ch a. i & ¢ said, It’s not 
Weak 4 ne.” 
Just what # \c4 ‘It’s partly 
would \ wer 
broken 1 7 
{ rit I f 
t a> 4 
l I ae ct = emg © * 
' : On the first floor up you rat Se receaan 
n th r a A). shes ated 
se will find father snug in a a Sate 
ss private office ""—p. 50 
ncelvab 
smal Yn Sturgisses, through Belle, true,” said father, looking up with an odd 
nient Sno " with fttine aso . . . “ : > -" } 
gn have poken with fittin dignity. But, little smile. It’s just—partly true—but | 
oe It Happened, upon the impasse was don’t really care—now.” 
ishered in another re 





‘I hope I’m not intruding,” said Mrs. 
we, bearing down upon the little 1X 


company like a dreadnought under full HE picture of Cresswell Street still 
ag ad of steam, “but IT fancied I heard a holds—Cresswell Street as it is to-day. 
familiar voice in here There—I thought Next time you pass along it, using, 
How our mother, Arless ; no doubt, its inconspicuous way to avoid 
is Pete lol b k on the sofa more clotted iffi ( pause l 
GTi atge proceedin v1 evnical grin come » Numb xteel If 1 feel that 
ae retly lace, spran her feet the introduction to the family herein given 
NW iW, Mrs Spendlowe ! When Bell holds, step | ‘ d grev-ston ( { 
poke of you I never thought of you!” forgotten dignity and ring the bell. 
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You will find 
Martha beginnine to fe 


as willing to talk ntimate 
two agone She will doubt 
if you press her at all, von 
all the time—havine received 
tion directlyv—that M S 


really Aunt Tabitha, n 


than that Sti 


with ambassado ind called 
first names Eccent eat 
quietly given he hand to an 


name or spendlowe from .\ 


" 
ambassador, 


mental circle na |] ( 
his from. the apital, Aunt 
suddenly taken it into r ¢ 


descend upon alm fo ten 
lurvises—by way liversion 
ng herself precipitated int 
situation, she had b 1 mo 
keep the tatu rt | 


spect a mysterious and wond 
press, but if you suff yourse 
upstairs to an att m vo 
much about radio that 1 )] 





1 n le of he the | i 

looking ove p tive 

la it S, as \ \d ne 

I 1¢ a Stu ie 

stul SS ki 

to be at tl 1 he I 

Adr enne \ t ( | it ¢ 
le ) \ 


| { I { 
to the paren rar 
\nd M I : 
IX, VO not to 
hom Fat s 1 el inte 
n the | ( 
cl 11 cee ( } i ( 
t] nee 


na] 
\ il crea 
, la 
tant ' 
Can, 
l t re 
} the rn 
( I ofa 
l nita 
+3] c 
) ! ( 
ir 
Uh imil 
na 
n 
1OW vd 1 
none | 
’ m 
( red 
Sor mie 
n ] 
eC 
nno 
\ 
i ( mn 
n and M 
t n 
, 
| ) n 
Ml 
’ % i¢ 
I> thre 
\ ot 
n 
1? 
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H.MORTIMER BATTEN F.Z.5. 


HILE friendship ts of the 
choicest blessings of mankind, it is 
commonly regarded as a gift pecu- 

liar to our own supreme intellects, a power 

individually our own, among all born 
things. Just where to draw the line be- 
tween friendship and love it is difticult to 
decide. Man loves woman, parents love 
their children, children love their parents 
and each other. 

Men, too, have loved each other. 
recall friends of 
whom 


one 


Surely 


we can our s¢ hooldays, 


boys of our own age, we loved very 


dearly, and parting with whom, if such a 


thing had to be, brought no little sorrow 
into our lives? If not, some element was 
issing which goes to the makine of man- 


hood. So friendship, true friendship, is a 
mdition which cannot exist without love. 
\cquaintanceship is as far removed as the 
stars. We do not love all our acquaint 
ances. The loss of one or another might 
ause sincere regret, 
which again is as fai 
Irom sorrow as a 


juaintanceship is from 
ve. 
Therefore we need 


strive draw 


not to a 
line between love and 
friendship. What is 
the love of a man for 
a woman other than 
the sincerest and 
truest friendship, 
backed by nature’s 
bonds ? Those bonds 
may perish in time, 
but the love remains. 
There mav be othet 


kinds of so-<¢ alled love 


between man and 


woman, but such emo 


tions are apt to prove 


transient as the 

seasons, because thi 

er ge: ecause they F riendship—or 
la that of which 





merely playfulness? 
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David sang. So, would any wife on earth 
have the man she loves say more than “My 
wife is my friend”? 

Though no one would question that the 
fox of the forest loves her cubs or that the 
deer of the hill loves her fawn, many would 
ridicule the idea that friendship, as distinct 
from a part in the 
lives of wild animals. In the following, 
therefore, 1 to put forward some 
examples of animal friendships which have 
no bearing whateve! instincts. 

In the first place, it is a curious fact that 


sexual interest, plays 


propose 


upon mating 


among sheep and deer, which do not mate 
in the true sense—that 1S, the males and 
females live apart except during a_ brief 
season of the vea sense of platonic 
friendship is very highly developed, albeit 
they know no fidelity as concerns their mar- 
riage bonds. For example, two stags will 
live together and in = solitude for eleven 
months of the year. For one month each 
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and if they meet at that 


goes his own wa 


9 , t 
time it 18 as deadiy toes, ready to fight to 
a finish. Yet, durin he remainder of their 
lives, they are inseparable omrades. One 
watches while the ther rests, and should 


danget 





aten the first act of the one that 
is watching is to warn his chum. So we 


have an example of sexual fidelity being 


non-existent, while the “ friend- 
pa 


power of 
V aeve lope d. 


is very strong 


' 
Some years ago, when deer stalking in 


Scotland, I shot and killed what we thought 
was a young stag in the country west of 
Glen Garry His head was not worth while, 
heads. We were 


but we were not hunting 


hunting venison Going up to him we 
found the animal to be old and long since 
past his prime His antlers had deterior- 
ated, and he was almost toothless. We left 
him where he lay while we went down for 


the pony, and on our return we found 


another stag, apparently in the prime of his 
life, snithn it the p dead beast in the 
heather and nin round him in an 
agitated manne The stalker then ex 
plained that he hace een these wo animals 
together all summer, and that the dead stag 
had served. as a fas tn the ue 





mM 1 
\ pet bad the bout oF 0 ee 
little wa a bh eg 
every, N i i at 1 witl 


in Nature 
Another very simi 


more recently. It was 


and we were out afte 


found a very large h 


rie, and one of the st 


considered was the be 


For some reason 


take alarm at the sl yt. 


rade fall they cr 
her and tapping her 
as a tawn 





robs which Was I 
" h served as the 
cre est chiets | 
robe was soft na 
er with 
t the coat 2 
‘ \ 1 1 Ne ‘ 
! her of the n 
Nhe he I cl 
for eve ki r 
the 1 riy 
In the ( 1 ( I 
c h ra | 
T ‘ eC ( 
Phat the were } 
uuld doubt we 
wen Teet ay t 
nd the flic t 
le by ide for 
his head restin I 
One da me { 
na hsequent 
teading tor ( 
awa he n I 
re i] depre ' 
he searched. runnin 
n of 1 ement 
1 h ‘ nN ) 
‘ f I 
he had ns 
‘ ere t ne 
1 | t hy 
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- Friends of Photo 





the Pasture a 
Sheep, like most other animals, have their individual friendships 
as 
; he wanted—it was his own special chum— were left behind. It would repeated] 
. and when finally that chum was returned © strive to turn back, whereas the two in com 
a they ran bleati to meet each other, snitted pany will take the new road more or less 
5 each other’s noses to make sure all was well, —contentedly, and in a spirit of exploration. 
_ then quietly settled down once more to their The friendship of animals with on 
es uneventful lives. another is really less strange than then 
The fields are full of such friendships friendship with man, but the dog who 
among domestic animals. Every flock of serves and loves his master probably has 
2 sheep, every herd ol attle, consists of so another dovey friend to whom he is equal 
ss many triendly couples, which always graze — devoted, but in quite a different way. Dogs 
q Within a few vards of each other. Yet how have been known to voice their sorrow 
= eo people realize this when they see a when their master was taken from thet 
s+] tock of sheep or a herd of cattle How and to mourn the loss for many days, bu 
; many would credit that day after day those I have never heard of a dog showing signs 
= “stupid creatures,” which, from our view- — of erief because it had lost a comrade of 
4 poms, seem to be incapable of any emotion its own kind. Indeed, one of the marvel 
was ther than the satisfying of their own de- lous things concerning our canine friends 
, ‘ires, may be seen day after day more or is that their love of human beings is a 
we ess in the same order so far as their group- thing aloof from their ordinary lives, at 
ant “sd phys —_? that is, the pals together ? acquired passion which has no counterpart 
ich Me he any shephe rd or any he rdsman and in the ordinary course of Nature. The out 
an 5: bi tell you this is sO. If necessity come ot countless vears ot education, it is 
1, cemands taking one animal from the rest dithcult to obtain its parallel in the case of 
f and removing it to some other place, the an animal sprung directly from the wild 
f ; | 
read will, When possible, take its par- I have had many wild animals. Some neve 
Tar friend with it to keep it company. responded in the minutest degree to kind 
el This Is not only because he is a sympathetic ness and care. ‘Taken as tiny creatures, 
8 man, but because the driving of that animal they were perhaps quite amenable when 
Would be a difficult I 


atter if its friend youn 


$3 


but as thev grew older their at 


’ 
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! to i n n 
more one ! t ( , Ulit ¢ 
wy b ch LTTE ina p! Ja Lal Lit \ 
present in my keepin elon to 
gory. Badge rs, ottcrs, tens 
two others learn to ve tne aress 
hands and to look tor dainties 


tful whether 


fingers, but | am dou 


acquire any real sens attection, 
know for a fact tha » old dog 
will live en weon | yea4rs, s} 


and 


trom 


aring 


( ana 
entually 
vixen at 
this cate 


one ot 


ot human 


human 
they ever 

Yet | 
badgers 


the 





The bullfinch and the gold Phot 

finch—inseparable friends silts 
Sane cle n an ! + T ae | he wit! 
brother) hae t 

Strange t! ire e friendships which 
often exist between 1 nimals of entirely 
different kinds Int } hood we had a 
pony which shared the paddock with an 
old Alderne ‘ R ila they were to be 
seen caressing each other, and if one was 
removed the other would stroll about de 


jected] , searching and alline for its ¢« hum 


Similarly for many months last winter, and 
far into the pring ’ ile goldfinch and 
a male bullfinch ame daily to my _ bird 
table Alwar s they came te gether, fed side 
by side, and flew away together, so we were 
justified in concluding that the two brightly 
coloured little tors were comrades for 
life 

\ little boy who was lost on the prairies 
crept into a badger burrow for shelter from 
the weather, and there he lived for many 
davs, fed by the wild tenant of the burrow 





and drinking 


he wa foun 
but he stale 
food tor him 
s1yrals, and b 


Many 


friendships between 


ferent order. 
jac ka! 


as inseparab| 


have 


at the 
(i Va 
1 that 


’ 


VY tne 


curious 


For 


been 


recor! 


n 


instan 


know 


ce partners, 


in ¢€ 


at difierent places 


and similar! 

I a\ be ) t ns 
the latte ise 
a he tige 

up after him, 
board he ass 
ing Ver ) 
vel tal o ‘. 
badly but t 

and in one 


its own sense 





rather than u 
I Reverti t 
inionship he 
es sa foll ‘ 
hted and ‘ ( 
¢ t the ) 
f the waitin: 
+} wth learn to prot 
ind e partners! 
eve rid tha ‘ 
} nt 1 y th ) ) 
in is sure 
earch falls an ea 
anything in the w 
which has n . 
Friend hiy , | ( ht T 
t int a ire the 
learn of the wild bea 
draw te ir own level 
ing, So far as the 


proved to be e 


euldance of tts 
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penetrate, but we are 











; no longer J -tihed in 
; attributing their mo 
, tives and achieve 
ments to blind in 
stinct. A creature 
p reared in Captivity 
will rarely prospel it 
: civen its liberty, be- 
cause it lacks 
parental teaching and 
example. Ot course, 
" there are exceptions 
—hares, which obtain 
2 no single lesson fron A dog who has made the ferrets his friends 
: their mother to help 
them in atter lite—but ninety per cent. ot reasoning power and knowledge, but it can 
our beasts which live and die are dependent — not apply that knowledge. Few beasts have 
upon their home teaching just as are ou advanced even so tar as the beaver in the 
own little people. science Of application, Tol the beavers have 
Only by reason of two great powers does — learnt that whereas one alone may be un 
man stand aloft and aloot above all earth able to roll a log, two pushing together ma 
born things—ambition and the power of attain that end—provided they push in the 
application. By reason of these two the gulf same direction. And if not two, then three 
between the lowest vrades « umanity and or poss bly tout ihis is a great step in 
the highest of wild beasts is inconceivably the sphere of application, and it is just about 
vast. The wild beast may possess wondertul a tar as anv wild beasts have got. 
\s mbition——eliminate its 
CXIStCT m the world of men 
ind women, and where would 
\ ( o-da Exact where 
, ve were a hundred thousand 
° vears igo, or possibly non 
i eXistent I the vrey dawns 
. Lil¢ man earn to eason, 
A+ nd \ 1 Nis nereasing pows 
I forced his deadliest ivals 
' those next intelligence ) 
st lim, nto iw wild places, 
A wher vivancement tor them 
vs Was IMPOSssiDIie, ana where 
to the inal extermination Was 
ut nlv a matter of time. \mbi 
x tion, the desire to improve, ti 
1) um power, was at the root of 
; all this, so had not man afte 
< ur own making come to rule 
( the earth some other form Oot lite 
would have improved, obtains d 
ambition, and inevitably take 
to his place. This is not contrary 
aT at aed " to Unhristian belief It is SIMPItI\ 
a Friends at Phot a _— history i the 
vi the Zoo H. Mortimer Batter course ot evolution whereby 
ve Two entle: *n monkey cuddl ng each other, Note their — eee = became 
ey amicable expression ) rhe 
ch 
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Give a Dog 
a Bad Name 


CURIOUS silence fell on the 





group g thered about the tea-table 
at Drumalder, the kind of silence 
more eloquent than speech, and which told 
the |; arrivals as plainly as any words 
could have done that they had been the 
top ot conversation 
Nay, more, of discussion, criticism, pos 
sibly even of judgment. 
Helen Alder-Morison, the hostess, flushed 
slightly as she turned to greet Mrs, Vivian 
“Hope you didn't mind us going on with 
tea, Adela; everybody was starving, and 
we simply couldn't wai 
The woman thus addressed looked round 
the assembled multitude with a= careles 
comprehensive glance, fully aware that the 
atmosphere was critical if not hostile, but 


as fully 
“Why 
and I had tea ages ago, hadnt we, 


” 


nie f£ 


able to meet, even to challenge it. 


should vou walt Beside 5, Ronni 


Her companion, extraordinarily 


handsome boy not more than two-and 


twenty, smiled his engaging smil 

‘Of course \ perfect ripping tea, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. Vivian?” 

“Tt was. You see, I told Ronnie I'd 
heard that there wasn’t a house in the 


llighlands where you uldn't vet a meal 


for the asking without re and without 
price I challenged him to prove It, and 
he did, that was all 

“Where did you eet it asked 
Helen quietly “T didn't knov there was 
any place within walking distance of Dru 
alder where one ld et tea’ 

"Ronnie found one,” said Mrs. Vivian, 
flashing one f her 1 ti miles at him. 

“tt was a hepherd ottage, Mrs 
Morison, and thes ive us a iolly Pn d 
tea, and seemed quite indignant at being 
offered payment.’ 

‘It was indeed a tea to remet ber, Mrs 
Vivian supplemented th an ir of re 
miniscent regret “We had scon and oat 
cake , and tresn butte nd vinvetbread: 
also home-ma¢ COs | had no 1dea 
cheese could be ha madertul adjunct to 
tea Ronnt imp ate chunl of it.” 


A Married-life Story 


Annie S. Swan 


“Whose cottage Id it H ( 


an\ idea, J ac k \ \ 
appealing to her | n 
on the lub fend 

Couldnt say ! I 
vhat direction tl 
al 

What direction j 
asked Adela et l 
ol noticed ( i 


Was hilt and ( 
n aistil hin t¢ 
excepting tha ve 7 
hich hasnt rst I 
die of it a tee! 
Here it is I hop 
uck 
She touched t I 
bloom he had pinne 
onderful sport 
ull the women, wl 
t it, a darin 
the pre aliin 
ominge to her darl I 
Suddenly she ( 
noste 
you don n 
est betore dainne cit 
n e we ere he 
ly k to Dru cit 


ere takin 


mad, weren't we, Ront 
Her flashin nee 
lengin ind had 
The | 1 | \ In } 
anythin or nothi ‘ 
never kne\ 
The boy flushe« ) 
eX int lool n | 
proud of the distin 
irk mnnferred H 
Sul Rate Sell } " 
{] r with he 
‘ ippeared 1 tt 
” t1 
© of the D 
Sir Rafe S 
' n woked : 
enced him t hur 


Mrs. 
should 


him against 
opportunity 


warning 


intention of 
i suitable 


Vivian if a 
ccur. 
Jack Morison 


ind about twenty minutes late! 


face was glum likewise, 


he delivered 


himself of part of his displeasure to the wife 


of his bosom. “Why did you invite that 
woman here, Nell? She’s a bad ’un.”’ 

“She isn’t, Jack. You men are tar too 
ready with yout judgements. [| don't know 
anvbod} with a better heart than Adela, 
and I invited her because | was sorry for 
her: besides, I asked your leave first, don't 
forget it.’ 

«] didn't know really what sort she was. 
She’s playing up no end to Ronnie, and 
she’s old enough to be his mother.” 


“Not quite, her actual age being thirty 


just eighteen months older than I 


three, 
m, mv dear. 


“Well, anyway, youll vive her a word, 


you, to ease otf Ronnie. That little 
rl at Glenalder is breaking her heart ove 
Im, and they were as good as engaged 
intil Mrs. Vivian came on the scene.” 
Helen looked worried at that. 


“Adela can’t help being far and away 
| if 
to 
about her, 1 don't 


he prettiest in the 


silly boys 
ake fools of themselves 


she ou 


woman and 


happen 


house, 


like Ronnie 


Strange 


see that 


ht to be blamed.” 

“Oh, come, old girl, you can see for youn 
self what her game ts. Is she through with 
Vivian altogether, and where is he at the 

oment?” 

I don’t know and I don’t care. I never 
ced him, and Adela was far too eood for 
him.” 


“How long did vou ask her for ; queried 





Morison, taking the short cut to the heart 
f the argume nt, as was his wont 

‘T didn't specify What I did say was 
hat she could stop as long as she liked, as 
[ knew her well enough to stuff her in any 

where when we had a push 

“Good heavens! you've let us in till the 
very end, then; she'll probably pack up 


when we do, the middle of 


. about October.” 

“T don’t know, but V'll try and find out 

vhat het plans are. Sorry you're so 

annoyed, Jack, and please smooth out that 

; iorrid wrinkle in your face makes vou 
look about sixty.” _ 

She had a winning way with her, and 

Morison Was still his wife’s lover, so the 

wrinkle was satisfactorily smoothed away. 

pit hegeaprdigr kly and slipped along the 

| rid o the door of Mrs. Vivian's room. 

j Invited to enter after she had knox ked, 
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she found her guest already dressed, stand- 
ing by the glowing wood fire with the toe 





of her dainty the bar 
of the 
the dark coils of 

* Anothet 


like you 


“This one is as old 


slipper on shining 
fender, and the 


her hair. 
\dela ! | 


hrelight playing on 


frock, don’t think I 
in black.” 


as your everlasting 


hills; but I felt like black to-night. That 
was a black atmosphere when I got back 
with Ronnie this afternoon, full of all un 
charitableness. What were you saying 
about me: o 

Thus challenged, Helen’s colour slightly 
rose. 

“Well, you see—well, you see I want 
you to have a good time, Adela. I know 
you ve had a pretty rotten one for a long 
while back; but I wish you’d amuse your- 
self with somebody else than Ronnie 


Strang.” 


= Why, if Ronnie happens to amuse me 


which, however, incidentally, he does not 
what harm am l aome him “es 
There was a faint edge to Mrs. Vivian's 


voice in spite of its amused ring. 


“Oh. well, vo know he’s only a sills 
boy, and_ he’s 1 particulal favourite ot 
Jack’s, that’s all.’ 

There’s something else to it, Helen. Get 
it off your chest. 

Hfelen hesitated a moment. ‘Ronnie's 
enveaged, or nearly, to Cissie Forbes, at 
Glenalder, and she’s feeling rather mise1 
able about it 

\dela Vivian twisted the long jewelled 


chain which hung from her throat, fingering 
at last the miniature of a beautiful child 
which hung on the end of it When she 
spoke her voice was rather tense. 

‘She deserves punishment, Helen, both 
she and her mother, for giving me the cut 
direct the other day at the games 

Helen for a moment was at a loss for an 
answer. 

She could not deny that the thing had 


happened, nor make any attempt to explain 

it away At last she said rather lamely 
‘Lady Forbes is early Victorian, Adela, 

and she has never received anvbody at 


Glenalder who had had the slightest breath 


against them She really prides herself on 

‘LT see Well, 1 pride myself on not cat 
ine a jot about whom she receives at Glen 
aldet Ontv she'd bette be careful before 
she draws the line so tightly. Queer things 


have been known to happen even in early 


Victorian households. Being found out is 
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he ci na 1 nt it But we're playing 
round ness If Ja M ild 
pre I l | 1V, Just becal -c 
Gerry Vivian didn the game and lett 
me to bear the brunt things, well, 1 can 
go to-morrow. I may be a fool, but I’m 


not that kind of f Helen. I’ve made a 


less of 1 own fe, but I'm not out to 
wreck t people s 1 S You don't be 
lieve that, eh 

Tears rose suddenly in Helen Morison’s 
cves 

Dear, if v i et Jack al 
th } pen an explain to him what 
really ‘ n Cat 

‘Il wor Ileien I lere’s any explain 
ing to be done, it Is G ho must do it 

Helen hesitated a ent betore she 
made the next remar 

“Do you ever hear from Gerry now 

Adela ps tighten 

“Nevel It is nine nths since he lef 
England, for eve He said then = 

Somethin n Adela e, something a 
once wisttf nd } nant, went to Helen’s 
heart | ell ‘ ire tor him stall, 
Adela,” she ad imp ely. 

“Well pposing | 1, that’s nobody’ 
busines Even the early Victorian 
standard w ja t that a wife has the 
rich f ) e for her own hn 
ban 

“Can t be put right Do you know 
where Gerry ? 

No, I don't I’ve heard things, but no 


im abroad?” 


“T don’t kn that either As I said, 
I've on I e of them mad 
‘ } [If Gerry Vivian chooses 
to 1 ey " f me—well, then, he 
in go on doing it; | don't care 
‘Don't speak like that, Adela.” said her 
friend wi ! r a painful note in her 
f nil nt the re 1 peaking, an 
vou know I’ve never believed the things 
people said about you, rr that there was 
nything you did \ made the breach 


h 





I el sweet of you: but vour 
world rw 1 ess kindly, Helen. It's 
tne Ww i who pavs every time, and the 

n , ; hiaf inne! aut ~ 

htly o1 t I’m less black than 
I'm painte I nt re a bit hat 
neople s ( think It’s the old story 
Give a 1d n os 

“Ah, but aa t atford to take that 
line, dear none \ an So long as 


a 


we're in the w to 
iI n ni n T 
standard, but it’s the ‘ 
Adela’s lips t ‘ 
“Youre ftallu n h | 
views. I don't blam« 


sidering, and 


bette PO te 
nvitation to (ill ( s I 
there a week or two ¢ n i n 
Then your | mb 
ile ana Gilt t 
But Helen would 1 
It only you'd be I 
Adela, and not keey I " 
« rif ! 
I'm sure | x 
night,” said Ade 
he lon pler-gla "i e 1 
‘It Gerry Vivian eon 
wonder that he I 
] Ked at hi | 
Helen, and down 
it Ronnie's \ I 
He's so gay an I 
everything and « i 
a ne 
Helen leaned f 
‘Dear, I ! 
between you and Gi f | 
it where he is I'd h 
y own act nt 
Then | I 
shouldn’t like t : 
Vivian can live \ t 
But Helen wa 
Happily rie 
a 1 dea 
friend’s happiness, a I 
at the bottom . 4 \ 
\ Vs been ra t 
det hed ite r “ I 
t night than « WW 
Y ¢ silent th 1) 
the ta k to the } } 
guests at the 
Helen wa a ( 
hostess who never 
or y 
f es t 
When nt \ t | 
came behin h } 
somethin he ( He 
flushed a ove a 5 
frightened glance Ace e \ 


ore 
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ee ee ee 


ale | 
Ad 


4s 
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Ce 
Mes anor tag thus addressed looked round the assembled 
aultitude with a careless, comprehensive glance " 
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‘Excus me, somebody 
vant to see mie t a oment 

She went out of the room with extreme 
haste, crossed the nal into the morning 


room, where stood all tigure of a man in 


a big tweed travelling coat. Gerry Vivian, 


dropped trom the back of bevond without 


warning or explanation! 


He was a big, handsome man with rathe1 
a hard face, but there was nothing hard 
about it now as he turned appealing|y and 
apologetically to Helen Morison. “I’ve to 
apologize for dropping on you like this. 
Sut is Adela here 

Helen stiffened involuntarily, even as she 
offered her hand 

“How do you do, Major Vivian? Yes 
she’s here.” 


“Well, could I see her for a minute o1 


two: 

“Why, certainly They haven't risen 
from dinner yet. But won't you come to 
a room first and put up your things. And 
they'll get you something to eat. 


‘Il want to see Adela,” he repeated. “ How 
is she?” 

“Quite well.” 

Just that and nothing more For a 
moment or two these two measured one 


another with their eyes. Helen spoke first 

“I'm responsible for Adela so long as 
she’s under my roof. She isn't very happy, 
and unless you've come to make het happier 
I’m not sure that I shall let you see her 

Vivian slightly bowed 

“T understand. The mere fact that I've 
travelled five thousand miles to see her I 
suppose won't count 

“Well, that would altogether depend 

“On what 

“On whether you're going to be kind to 
her Then quite suddenly Helen put off 
her guarded reserve and laid an impulsive 
hand on his arm ‘What happe ned, Gerry 
All sorts of stories have beer ibout, and 
has been very difficult for Adela I don't 
think you had the right to leave her to fac: 
the music alone.’ 

“T couldn't stick it,” said Vivian hot}, 
“Hang it all, a man wants a wife to him 
self, and she had far too many admirers,’ 


“She couldn't help that, Gerry. She's the 


’ 


loveliest creature in the world. 


“Don’t I know it?” he gvroaned. “And 


the most ‘ intaiizins I wanted her to stor 
inh Somerset, and and ’ 
“Bioomw for you alone, upplemented 


Helen “7 know You're just a sort of cave 


man, Gerry; but then most of vou ar 
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send her to you n 
Helen’s smile w 
s 2 paren ( 1 
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Will vou wai 
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give the name, ft 
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With this . 
‘ Hull N 
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the interview had 
Phe und 
the v at 1 
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Some F the 
the table | in 
drifted apart and 
ver) nt al hon 
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GIVE A DOG A_ BAD NAME 








“*We've been fools, Helen, but it’s all right Drawn by 


now. We've forgiven each other’ ™ ne meee 
with a sl] ehtly unsteady s1 ea she jomned “Such an odd, de lightful thing has hap 
the little group gathered about the pleasant pened,” she purred_ prese ntly. “| didn't 
hearth. Then she walked up to Adela, who — tell Adela, because happy surprises are all 
Was sitting a little apart irning over the too rare in this world.’ 
pages of a magazine \pparently as vet “What kind of happy surprise can pos 
the fellow guests had not forgiven her tot sibly come out of vour village for Mrs 
her escapade of the afternoon Vivian?” inquired Rafe Selkirk’s wite. 
“Someone from the llage wishing to see “Oh, vou'd wonder \ll sorts of happy 
‘repeated Adela, lifting surprised eves things have been known to come up frot 
Helen's face. “How extraordinary !” Bridge-of-Orny. I suppose I'd better tell 
‘Not so very,” smiled Helen back. “In you. Major Vivian has arrived unex 
he morning-room, You know the wav.” pectedly. The mission he went on abroad 
Adela, still looking slightly bewildered, © was successfully put through rather sooner 
it down het magazine and walked out ot than he expected, and, of course, he came 
he room. Then Helen helped herself to | direct to his wit 
Mee, smilin sweet] ind vather hiall It Helen pu led the ong bow a little ne 
usly. She he | lepicted on be f en f t How thrilling ! 
the women’s fa es, and knew that thev were d lady Selkirk. Why didn't anvb 
aving to hear what had hay peme d and who tel i he had gone na mission: What 


Wanted Mrs, Vivian, kind of a mission was it 
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\ I one, t ( vhere he He ed st 
dnt poss ‘ is wife Phe nev kindly eve 
’ ‘ n t wives are reall end | 
Y: ’ muples lk¢ the Mh é 
Vi 1 B t \ | i eht now, and “Or l 
] eVeE the had their re \d lve KI 
nion her It 1 ake such a ditterence 1 dot nad te 
to he 1 must go and tell Jack, I think.” Lv 
She restless, excited, and distinctly ( Iran 
unea | supposin ifte! ill there | 1 t 
chou no reconciliation, but only a 
widen of the f between the pair, sh uldn’t possi 
\ ild 1 p e« n the in awkwa Well, that 
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HH I issed, a whole hour. soth \dela 
} ‘ I rds had started, and at She had not 
’ ! t r the strain any longer, ned it boldly 
Helen wer to loor of the morning Ive Dre } 
1 n opened it { ‘ 
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The Bachelor Girl’s ‘‘ Bed-Sitter’”’ 


By Agnes M. Miall 


Kindly meant 


OW that the popular “bed-sitter” has 
obviously come to stay, innumerable 
articles of ingeniously combined 
furniture are finding their way into the 
ps, any one of which, apparently, ought 
ye enough to furnish a room by itself. 
But often such great elaboration, besides 

ng extremely costly, has the disadvantage 
that the 


eis far too big an item for the averave 


washstand-plus bed-plus-writing 


juipy yomed establish 
ment it Is usually better to rely on sim 


ire of suitable size and a 





itv rather difficult to achieve, 


rder to obtain a good effect with 


( mnomy and 


thout over 
ling, 
In a room 


which must serve 
many purposes 
there is n place 
the purely ae 
rative piece of 
furniture. Every 


piece which occu 





ples floor Space 
Must have a 
definite use: 
beauty and orna 
ment can be had 
in plenty by 
means of good 
line in the furni 
ture chosen, 
colour in wall: 
and hangin, 

and ACCESSOrie 

uch a 


and cus} r 
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from over-crowded 


better to buy cheap, 


is 


vyood 


his is a 
usually 


For 
black and 
a whole roomful, 


const! 


a 


but « 


iction 


shilling <¢ 


tur 


i 


>I vn 
) le ad 
s dilu 
very Tr¢ 

and > 
© use 


: =e of 
LOUSE 
puite ste 
| 
ana 
e hom 
nN ( 
yr two 


pentine can 


and 


imbrous furniture 


of relatives must 


rhniy retusec 





The oak « hest under the window conceals wi 


ishing 


) 
ca 


apparatus. 


narrow built-in cupboard is a space-saver 


+ 


1. Fai 


e deal furniture of 
< n it at | ( 
is such furniture 
ind n > large 
el 1 Brunswick 


any desire 

k, can be 1ined, 

in W h the Bruns 

h turpentine. This 
n an Ir or two 
ve ( floor S 





and the 
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Books, 


flowers and 


} 


The 


have 


tloor 


rroun 


treated 


been 


labour, and then var1 


and | 


surtace ngel 
For a small m 
carpet, bought by 
together in strips, 
hard-wearing s 


in a plain co 


is shown 1 
Photograph I. 
But best of a 
if the initial ex 
pense can be af 
forded, is a good 
cork carpet. This 
is no relation t 
its chilly and un 
interesting ac- 
quaintance lino 
leum, but is 
thick, non-shiny, 
and as warm to 
the feet as 
carpet. Its wear 
ing qualities are 
simply amazin: 
I know ot one 


case W here a cork 
carpet is still in 
its prime vfter 
thirty. years of 
continual use! 
Cork carpet i 





nick 
s¢ , SREB 
laving 
tenan 
( ‘ 
| 
‘ 
u ea’ 
h a 
anc 
( ‘ La { 
ter OT 
th a polis 
n ec vf Ser 
an indoor wireless installation make this one- \n ave 
roomed home attractive 
is in the photographs th sixpence a 
in this way by home in A ro f ( 
nished to give a glossy carpeted for £4 
weal Beds in bed-s uM 
haircord or pile stat yn, thank x 
the yard and sewn ‘ bed-couche red ‘ 
s an economical and easonable | l 
t Its dd effect ness tf he ( t 


. ¥ 





In this room a capacious hanging wardrobe is built into a recess an 
a shelved oak press for clothes takes the place of a chest of drawers 
64 





UM i ol 


nd 


>rs 


& 


narrow single bed with a spring 


and wooden rails on three sides, 


rather 
mattress, 
which make it, when hidden by a coloured 
cover and well prov ided with cushions, a 
nost comfortable couch by day, with the 
bed made up ready for use. 

The box-bed in Photograph I], if placed 
with its side (instead of its end, as shown) 
against the wall, also makes a fairly com- 
fortable lounge by chiet 
however, to the girl who, owing to lack of 
is that 
bed, provides 


day. Its merit, 
space, more Ol less “lives in boxes,” 
its box part, underneath the 
tremendous storage room for blankets, linen 
and garments not in daily use. 

A chest of drawers, with its top arranged 


most 


usual solution 
shall I put my 


board fashion, is the 
“Where 


»roblem. The 





of the clothes ?”’ 


chest will have less of a 


bedroom aspect, and gain in dignity and 
and 
behind it, as in 


height if a fairly dark rich-looking 


Photo- 
additional 


hung 


curtain is 
graph II. 


se, in this particular 


The curtain serves the 


* be d-sitter,”’ ot 





ng an unused door into the next tenant’s 


More original is the furnishing of a com 





gi lin 
bined room with the big oak press fo 
thes shown in Photograph III, This i: 


‘Ives, on which the items 





! the owner's are arranged in 





neat piles, after nvariable Cont 
The « b 1 room below 

s useful for the storing of 

ll be 1 eed that such a 


line than the 





9 note the very 
, : 
iong and narrow one by the s 


ide of th 
fireplace in Photograph | It is cunninely 


built into a recess only a few inches wide 
yet holds a number of things on its several 


shelves, In a one-room home the smallest 


d be utilized ingeniously. For 
instance, the owner of the book 


tall narrow 
case bv the fy F : * 

case by the fire in Photo ‘raph Il originally 
searched the sh * for t] 


ops fo Mis peculiar size in 
tder to fi into a rece exactly a foot 
Wide, 
. The most « ficul sf 1] tems for the 
bed-sitting m is undoubtedly the wash 
tand o Ss equivalent, f n few one 
med establishments there access at all 
umes to the bathroom 
You would not suspect e existence of 
Phe equipment in the room shown in 
Hotograph I, would you? The handsome 
Oak chest under the 


Window shows no 


1701 
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external evidence of its contents—a strip 
of white American cloth to protect the oak 
top, enamel jug and basin and soap dish. 
A towel rail, made at home by putting a 
wooden rod into curtain holders and 
screwing these to the inside of the chest, 


completes the outfit. 


two 


The effect is good, but the taking in and 


out of the items too troublesome for some 





Phot Te torial Sc rvice 


hnical Ed 


A neat camouflage for sink and wash- 


basin evolved on the hanging corner 
wardrobe principle 
people. A shut-down office washstand can 
be bought cheaply and is more generally 


rv, and hows a 


rrangement, 


Photograph 1V 


which is perhaps the 


ideal Here the useful triangular corner 
fitment, which can be bought ready for 
Hxing tor 7s, Od., ls adapted to hide a cornet 


wash-basin instead of the traditional 


wardrobe If sink or basin is not 
a fixture, as in the photograph, a circular 
tin washstand, with pail underneath, can be 
bought quite cheaply, and is just the right 
bebind the 


shape to take cover attractive 


curtains. 











Cinderella 


cottas 


A very old and primitive grate in a country 


Firesides and 


Fireside Furniture 


“*T crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness.” 
—Cowrer, ‘‘ Winter Evening.” 


N olden days an open wood fire burned 
in the middle of the mediaval hall— 
it was not until the twelfth century that 


the fireplace was built against the wall, 
where it has remained—and even the most 
ardent advocate of “closed-in” systems, no 
matter what advantages of economy or 
cleanliness the systems may offer, must, if 
he be truthful, confess to a sneaking like- 
ness for the old-fashioned, homely and 


satisfying sight of blazing logs or glowing 


coals on an open hearth. Love of the open 


fire seem to be bred in the bones ot 


In Vain. 


The Origin of the Dog and Grate 

An implement was soon 
the ground, and so 
the dog, following much the same form a: 


devised to raise 


the burning logs from 
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put 


J. S. Bainbridge, 
B.Sc. 


we see to-day, 1! ade ts n W 
its natural development 

Since the necessity ( 
was thought of in the fth cer 
fireplace has been re 
point of a room th n 
eves turn immediate n ¢ I I 
has, therefore, gradual 
more attention. Its 7 
scheme, as well as ( 
recognized. 
The Tudor Inglenook 

The wide open re excellent 
burning wood, and n 
during Elizabethan ar | 
Tudor architect 
hearth is the pivot of 
it Wa who int 
combination, the 
charm and = pictu 
now being it | ! 
the planners of our 1 I 





ae 


e, 
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The introduction of coal as a domestic 
fuel during the reign of Charles I led to 
the opening for the fire being made much 
smaller, since the open recess was found to 
have many shortcomings. Simultaneously, 
of course, the development of the surround 
took: place, with the introduction of the 
overmantel, many of the and fire- 
especially those of the seventeenth 


grates 
ee 

places, 
centurv fone ol the ru hest in the history of 


el 


Qo  aEaEEsE 






nc eam! aoe! 


Aas owt 


convertible stove in 


The “ Interoven 
use asa cooking stove. 


English craftsmanship), attaining a very 
gh standard of richness and beauty. Little 


did these early craftsmen dream that their 
ldeas were later to be debased to the hor- 
nble atrocities of the Victorian era—the 
black cast-iron grate with its hideous and 


ponderous marble fireplace, or the equally 





leous square-headed grate with its vile 
te surround, the space for fuel being a 
$ rectangular openin barely a toot 
wide and only a few inches deep. 

Of recent years special attention has 


been given to such questions as cleanliness 
In use, economy ot tuel 
sm La } ] 
moke abatement and the like 
sults of this 


consumption, 
, and the re- 
Introduction of 


with the 
luels in the “shape” of 


new 


gas, electricity, oil, 


anthracite and led to a bewilder 


coke, have 


Ot hreerate ind heating sys 
tems from which choi ma be riade,. A 
Ie of the main path nto which the erence 
or heating has brane hed may therefore be 
explored with profit. The choice will de 


er : 
pend more on the character of the room 
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than on personal likes and dislikes, al- 
though, of course, these can be considered 
to some extent. Thus a wood fire will look 
very well in a large room—but if a wood 
fire be chosen let it be the real thing. If 
logs are burnt, have them burning upon 
dogs on the hearth; or in the case of wood 
blocks, provide a basket grate. Smaller 
rooms should be fitted with gas or electric 
fires, or the conventional coal-burning 
hearthgrate may be used. With all of these 
it is possible to conform exactly to any 
preconceived decorative scheme. 


The Open Fire 
‘* Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 
Mitton, ‘* Il Penseroso.” 


Enough has been said of open wood fires, 
but it should be added that if an inglenook 
is planned, the height to the lintel or cross- 
beam should permit one to walk into the 
recess comfortably. Fairly heavy dogs and 
a level hearth should be planned if large 
logs are to be burnt, or with mixed fuel or 


small logs an inner hearth, tilting back- 








converted into an 


* Interoven 
sitting-room fire. 


open 


wards and raised slightly above 
should be provided. 


\ word ot 


Walbhing l NEecessaVy in con 
nexion with hearth fire Whether they are 
of the above or any of the various patent 
types available. They should never be in 
stalled until a caretul examination of the 


hearth and adjacent floor timbers has been 
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A quaint old fireplace, suitably treated 





(Photo: 7 mical Services) 
made, for in many houses, and particular]y of the three different wv in which he 
in old ones, a main beam under the hearth may be transmitted. Tl are (1) cond 
of an upper room is quite common. tion, (2) convection, and 3) radiati 

Coke may also be b rnt successfully in an Conducted heat Is represented nl 
open fire, but the right grate must be used warmth imparted to solid objects with whi 
one, that is, designed specially for the burn the fire is in actual ntact The pi 
ing of coke. It would, however, expand ing end of a poker inserted in the fire 
this article to an undesirable length t heated by conduction, and it wv e ODVIKE 
attempt a description of all the open fires that little of the heat sent out by a 
possible, and anyone who wishes to pursue is of this kind, although the walls in tl 
the subject in more detail is advised to visit immediate vicinity will 1 e a little he 
the London showrooms of the leading manu in this wavy, which helps to warm 
facturers. Here all types may be seen in room. 
appropriate settings and with the various Convected heat is transmitted throug] 
accessories of the fireside in place. air, objects in the warm “channels” be 

One or two examples are shown in the ing warmed Steam and hot water radiat 
accompanying photographs. work on this principle, ing out OI 

mall proportion of radiant heat, tha 
Gas Fires heat which, like that of the sun, 

It is estimated that in Manchester alone through the air without 1 ng its tempé 
the increased cost of washine due to the ture, but bein turned nt heat whene 
smoke is nearly £300,000 a year. Alterna it strikes a solid obi 
tive methods of heating which would pre The quantity of radiant heat thrown 
vent this are, therefore, well worth con is greatest when the 1 incand 
sidering, and gas is the alternative more and it is the most de for! n 
usually available, and so most favoured. effect of the ravs on any lid object 1 

It is worth while thinking for a moment — stantaneous. Gas or electric fires work 


C3 
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this principle—that is, they aim at the pro- 
jution of the maximum percentage of 
radiant heat, or, in other words, the best 
tum for one’s money, since it must be 
confessed that heating by gas is consider- 
ably more expensive than heating by an 
open fire. For this use is at 
present more or less restricted to rooms such 
3s bedrooms and dining-rooms, where an 
occasional and not a continuous heat is re- 
quired. 


reason its 


also been given to their design. Gas fires 
may now quite legitimately take their place 
as fine furniture and suitable additions to 
a_ well-thought-out decoration. 
They may be obtained in*any “period” or 
in various finishes, such as porcelain enamel, 
armour bright, bronze and matt black and 
so on, and may either be adapted to new 
grates or be fitted into old ones. 

The fireclay balls or asbestos fibre used 
as “fuel” in the older 


scheme of 


gas fires have been 








The “ Magicoal * Fire—an electric stove designed to imitate the coal-fire 





he question should be looked at from a 
br ader standpoint than one of mere cost, 
dowever, for surely the saving of labour, 
‘ince there is no fire-laying, coal-carrying or 
grate-cleaning, the 
the ease with which 


rt 





additional cleanliness, 

the fire may be started 
nd extinguished, etc., all have a cash value 
which can be set against the initial greater 
‘Ot, especially now that the disadvantages 
‘unhealthy fumes and noise have been 
vercome. 


In addition to these points of silent burn- 


ing and the efficient carrying away of the 
Products of combustion, much attention has 
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replaced by thin but strong fireclay pillars 
connected by various forms of fireclay lat 


tice. There is also a black gas fire fuel 
very much like coke in appearance. This is 
very porous and absorbs the mixture of gas 


and air, and has, when lit, the appearance 
of a bright coke fire. 

The old complaint that gas fires produced 
headaches and did not ett iently ventilate 
Older 
types, it is true, effected not more than two 
or three changes of air per hour, but most 
of the newer 
“ Radiation ” 


a room may no longer be advanced. 


models, as, for example, the 


a product of the combination 
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to warm up the room and its contents 


Since there need be no chin ney it is 
vious that no part of the heat is expended 
in warming air which only goes up a chi 
ney. Electricity, in addition, cannot 
and be a danger to the live or health 
the household, as can gas, 

There are, however, two drawbacks, one 
of which, at any rate, is serious—name 
the lack of supply. Even in large towns 
electricity is very rarely generally ay 


able, and in most small towns and vill 

it is as yet merely a dream for the fut 
House generating sets are available, 

course, but these are usually beyond t 
householder’s purse. 


The second objection—that of cost—is not 





nearly so serious, since it must be rem 





oe - - 





; Re bered that with electric fires no flues 
An effective dining-room stove 


¢ 


= : ips needed, and therefore if a house or bung 
(Lratt Collbran & Co.) 


low is being built there 1 





of the leading five firms of makers of gas saving of £150 or more from this sour 
apparatus in this country, known as the alone, and this would be more than sufficier 
“Radiation” group) efiect five or six to install a generator (one popula 
changes of air per hour. That is to say, costs £96). The absence of a flue does 
the air in the room is changed completely of course, necessarily mean absence o 


every ten minutes, and is thus maintained mantel, etc., as the “ Magicoal” photogray 
in a hygienic condition. show, and it may be added that it is 
Mention may also be made of certain coming common practice to build in ele 
types of gas fires intended for use alter- fires permanently, in spite of their 
natively with coal fires. The “Combyn” gas _ bility, since this does away with all t 


and coal fire, for example, has 
the gas elements hinged in two 
leaves that can be turned back 
into recesses on cither side of 
the fireplace. With the leaves 
turned back the fire may be 
used as an ordinary coal fire, 
and as the backs of the leaves 
are finished with the same 
material as the surround, be it 
tiles or other material, they are 
hardly noticeable. It is, how 
ever, only a moment's work to 
pull out the leave and have 
a gas fire instead. The Wilson 
“Sunbeam ” fire, and the 
“Wakelin,” may also be noted 
as coming into this cla 


Electric Fires 


excluding central heating, 
electricity is the ideal me thod 
of heating a house. Heat is by 


this means generated quickly 
and cleanly, and is as quickly 
extinguished after use. No flues 


are required, of course, so that 





Ap impressive fireplace in stone 


(Bratt Colbran & | 


all the heat generated is used 
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ing wires and other encumbrances. A “ per- 
manent” fire, too, may have a casing de- 
signed to match any partic ular period, , 

The heating effect in all forms of electric 
fires is produced in the same manner, by 
the current raising tabasco wires to incan- 
descence. The wires 
may be wound on bars 
or plates of fireclay 
“Carron,” “Belling,” 
“Magnet,” etc.) wound 
over plain mica strips 
“Falco”) over tubes ot 
quartz glass (the Bastian 
Quartzalite system), 01 
they may be stretched 
across the front of 
vertical strips of mica 
bent to a semicircle 
(“Flamingo”). The effti- 
ciency 1s 100 per cent. 
in all cases, so that these 
details are not of much 
importance, excepting as 
they affect the appear 
ance of the fire. Thus, 
in the last named—the 
“Flamingo ’’—the — effect 
is that of flames play- 
ing up and down the 
vertical strips. 

As was mentioned in 
the early part of this A simple and 
article, it is only with 
great reluctance that 
many people can be in- 
duced to surrender their open fires—in spite 
of all the open fire’s discomforts and inefti- 
ciencies. For these the “ Magicoal” fire has 
been devised (see illustration), in which the 
convenience of an electric fire is combined 
with the appearance of an open fire. When 
the current is switched on an exact simula- 
tion of a clear burning coal fire is given, 
even to realistic flickering 

| 


and the cost, 


g, 
the heat is fully on, is only 6d. 
an hour, The fire may be kept at a low 
heat for "4d. an hour, and even at this low 
heat the brilliant appearance of the fire 
remains undiminished. 


even when 


Anthracite Fires 
The advantages of a permanent anthra- 
cite fire have brought it. very much into 
lavour of recent years. It is clean, and the 
stove needs to be filled only twice a day, 
night and morning, the ashes being removed 
only once a day. And think of the charm 
of having a room alway 


comfortably warm. 





inexpensive mantel 
register 


(Carron Co.) Is 


Breakfast, for example, becomes a cheerful 
meal, taken in perfect comfort, if an anthra- 
cite stove is installed in the dining-room— 
it takes hours for an ordinary coal fire to 
warm up a room—and some very well-de- 
signed stoves—such as the “Esse,” “Car- 
ron” and “Pither’s’”— 
are now available, 

The “Florence” boiler 
grate has been designed 
so that anthracite may be 
burnt as an open fire, In 
use, it has a_ bright, 
steady glow, very similar 
to an ordinary hearth 
fire, yet it needs no more 
attention than an anthra- 
cite stove. Incidentally, 
the “Florence” grate 
has a boiler at the back 
of the grate which will 
heat a storage tank for 
the bath, avd three radia 
tors. It is thus a com- 
plete heating system in 
itself. 


z 
' 
; 
' 
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Fireside Furniture 

The subject of the fire- 
side cannot be left with- 
out some reference to 
fireside furniture, 

First and foremost the 
popularity of kerb seats 
undoubted. These 

may have a_- slipper 
box at one end and a box for coal at the 
other, the tops of both being padded, A 
copper kerb of this description may be 
bought for £4, although it must be confessed 
that a wooden kerb, say of the Queen Anne 
or Jacobean style, with rush seats, costs 
considerably more—anything over £10. 

Fire irons or hearth companion sets, used 
for tending a fire, consist of poker, tongs 
and shovel, and sometimes a hearth brush. 
They are usually sold in sets to match the 
fender or other fittings, and may be made 
of brass, iron and steel, of copper, or of 
oxvdized silver. Older types rest on two 
stands or dogs, but nowadays they are hung 
from a stand made to match. 

Fireside seats should also be provided, 
and especially a few “noutfe” and bolster 
cushions, 

Fender footmen and antique brasswork, 
such as chestnut roasters, toast forks, and 
warming pans, all have a decorative effect 
and should be pressed into service. 
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By Rev Arthur Pringle with God 














IGHTLY looked at, nothing can_ especially to communion with God. 1 
matter more, or bear more practically cry of Job is the cry of humanity at 


on everyday life, than communion and, consciously or not, the deepest 
with God; yet it is here, probably, that of every one of us is, “Ok, that 7z 
nearly all of us feel most difficulty in where we might fin Hi And, 
making our religion real. The late Mr. have the sense and 
Clutton Brock, an acute and sympatheti aside everything nart nnatural, 
student of modern Christianity, put on shall be happily surprised at tl Tie 
record his impression that the word “God ” — reassuring response that ( 
awakened no intelligent or even interested For there are not onl: 
response in the average congregation. of communion with God, ther é 
Making all allowance for exaggeration, such different ways, fittin the range 
an impression is ominously suggestive; and, human temperament. At 
unless I am much mistaken, it tou hes a it is more important than ever to cet 
tender spot in the experience of most people the idea that all “true ” re expe 
If we care seriously for religion, and if we can ‘be crushed into 
make a practice of attending church, we thing that comes natural I 
ire constantly thinking of God and hearing — the course of life can ir I 


Him talked about: but, atter ilk, what does revelation of the re 
the name convey in the way of workable 
reality? And, if we were asked how we can For the Few Only 





get and keep in touch with God, what This will become apparent n 
should we say ro a l » ck 
mystt of n \r 

Do not be Afraid of Mystery be said at once that. in ire 

It is worth our while to attempt a cleat case, only a comparative I pe 
answer to such a question; and I believe able to use this channel l 
there is no subject that will better repay conditions, with th 
looking at in what may be called a human pressing upon us f1 
and natural way Nor can we begin bette rare endowment of 
than by refusing to be browbeaten by mys to tread the myst 
tery. Mystery, of course, there must be those who have tl 
when we, with our finite limitations, come to — two opposite mistak 
think of the infinite; and, what is greatly ing that such peopl 
to the point, the story of man’s spiritual with God, and the n 
development shows that he can never remain of denying the realit expr 
content with any religion that aims at because we are unable t hare it () 
fictitious simplicity and fails te keep alive recent'y I heard a br nt res 
the mystery and the wonder of life We licly declare that he the I 
men are not only incurably religious: but ated mysticism 
-ven the most ordinary of us are too big to more example of | 
be satisfied with any theory of thines that men can sometimes | Like fine 
professes to answer all q estions, and leaves mystictsm in ‘ 
no region unexplored but those who 

All this may be granted; nevertheless, as ' nd the ] 
I have alre adv sueveste d, we need not le re un » the I 
mystery spoil thins by intrudine where it what our dt 
Was never meant to be. And this applies Such peopl ca t 











spiritual possibilities of humanity, and their 
experience is an impressive vindication of 
the reality of the unseen. At present it may 
be an experience we cannot understand, 
much less share. But need this always be 
For, if we ask the mystics to tell us 
their secret, we shall discover that it is not 
only a question of endowment, but of con- 
stant self-discipline. The gift is theirs, but 
it has only remained theirs because, at great 
cost and denial, they have cultivated it. It 
is the greatest mistake in the world to think 


sor 


of the mystics as ecstatic slackers, raptur- 
ously immune from life’s rough and tumble. 
Only the spurious kind come under that 
All in the true order have had to 
instance, the 
Paul’s 


is bound 


categorv. 
‘the There is, fo1 
sienificance of the fact that St. 
allusion to his “thorn in the flesh ’ 


pay the price. 


ip with his record of his great experience, 
when, not knowing whether he the 
body or out of the body, he was lifted up 


was in 


into the seventh heaven and saw things too 
nderful for words. 

That may be bevond our comprehension, 
For the most 
commonplace, even as for the 
tually gifted, the condition is the same. It 
is the pure in heart who see God; those who 


but it has its lesson for us. 


most spiri- 


keep the windows of the soul undimmed by 
If shall 
he heart glad and stir its depths, 


selfishness or have visions 


coarseness 


that make 
even though the mystic’s rapture be denied 
them for the time being. This is another 

that we are all potential 
iystics, in the sense that spiritual powers 


way of saying 


in us waiting to be developed; and how 
and when they are to be developed must de- 
pend largely on and 


our own earnestness 


self-discipline. 


The Human Way 


But while the mystical way of communion 
with God is finally closed to none of us, it 
s, after all, the Awan way that is 


most 
trodden. ; 


Incarnation, God coming to us in 
he flesh and blood of human life 


this is 
find most understandable and help 
Theologians and preachers are apt to 
‘about the divinity of Christ in technical 
rms that little impression on the 
eneral run of people—dealing with specula 
uve matters that, somehow, 


at we 


make 


get no grip on 
eryday life 
Su , i 
uppose, however, we put if in this way 
When we see Christ. w 
, 


e see God as far as 
He can be seen in any one human life. This 
* just a paraphrase of St. Paul's words, “In 
Him dwelleth all the fullness of the godhead 
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bodily.” There are, of course, vast 
stretches of the divine that cannot be com- 
pressed into any number of human lives, let 
alone into oe. But this does not affect the 
vital truth of Christ’s assertion—“ He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” There 
is the great fact, the thing that matters most 
in this whole subject: to into touch 
with Christ, to catch His spirit, is, in the 
best of all ways, to be in communion with 
God. 

Before going any further, let me stop to 
emphasize a point of the highest significance. 
This that I have just said is not only what 


come 


every Christian believes, it is what every 
man who takes life seriously wold like to 
believe. 
we would all wish God to be. 
put it a little while ago, in blunt and homely 
fashion, “If God is like Jesus, then we are 
all right.” 


Jesus, by general consent, is what 
As someone 


Through Christ—and through 
Our Fellows 
3ut now we must take a further step 
which, strangely enough, many people hesi 
tate over. If human 
munion with God is through Christ, we can 


our suprenle com- 
also have that communion in lesser degree, 
but quite really, through our fellow men and 
Many a man has found God in the 
eoodness of his mother or the 
the 
religious avenues were closed to him. 
the love and 
only on the outstanding 


women, 

sacrificial 
traditional 
And 


heroism enacted 


loyalty of a friend, when 
when we see 
not peaks of 
humanity, but also on its lowlands and by 
we feel instinctively that our common 
life is threaded with something fitly called 
divine 


ways, 


So, actually, when we are in touch 


with the best that is in humanity, we are in 
touch with the Father of all. And if we 
not only say this but believe it, it must make 
a tremendous difference. For 


the words of 
God and the tokens of His presence we shall 
brains or. strain 
but, to our joy and uplifting, we 

talks, in books 
that stir the best that 


no longer rack our our 
hearing ; 
shall find 


Him in wayside 


and pictures and mt 


is in us, and not least in the quiet, homely 
intercourse which builds up the fine in 
timacies of daily life. 

How natural and helpful all this is; and 
what is to hinder our fitting it into our 
common experience and thus doing away 
for ever with the distinction that puts the 
divine and the hut an tar trom each othe r. 
and makes God but rare visitor in His own 
world Nor ought we to shrink from going 
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further still. For if we can find God in 
others, we can find Him also in ourselves. 
“Closer is He 
hands or feet,” 


than breathing, nearer than 
is fact as well as poetry. If 
the fatherhood of God has any real mean 
ing, then we, His children, must have some 
thing of the divine within us as part of our 
very being. And, in our better moments, 
that something—we may call it conscience 
or by any other name Which 
is but another way of saying that when a 


speaks to us. 


man holds communion with his own soul he 
has fe llowship with God. 

Put in this way, communion with God is 
no longer a subject aloot from the under 
standing or experience of ordinary people; 
it comes home to all of us and lives with a 
new reality. And if to any of my readers 
it should seem too od to be true, I would 
remind them that, where religion is con 
cerned, the fact that a thing Is good and 
helpful ought to be a great argument for its 
being true. 


Two Other Ways 


There are still two other wavs of com 
munion with God that may 
deal to us all. 


mean a great 
Just as only a comparatively) 
few have the mystical temperament, so it is 
not given to everyone to realize and enjoy 
the divine significance of mature. In one ot 
Newmans sermons on the angels there 1s 
the famous passage describing how “every 
breath of air and ray of light and heat, 
every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, th 
skirts of their garments, the waving of the 

God.” Not 
into that; but who 
of us does not feel its beauty and cat h some 


robes ot those wh se taces see 


all of us can enter fully 


elimmering of its meaning? 

I often think that love of nature and sensi 
tiveness to its spiritual significance 1s far 
more common than is generally assumed 
We ordinary people may not find it easy to 


put our thoughts into words: but, 


none the 
less, the thoughts may be there. See a 
slum” child fondling the erass as if it 
were a human being; watch the gleam of 
more-than-happiness on the face of a tired 
worker by the sunlit sea, remember vour 


wn experiences when nature has s/ hen to 


you in het varied moods You can call these 
things by different names; but, at bottom, 
they all witne to the same great fact, that 
God is speaking to through the wonders 
f creation, that earth and sky and stars and 
sea and flows re all part of the alphabet 
by which He ellir ut to us the dix ne 
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We make a great mistake 


sour 


Se 4 


rf 


1 


ns 


piratior 


1 


poets and those who 


spirit 


souls 


Unless we « 


and 


blur out 


things are for us 


ments, helping us to 


and beauty. 
Our talk, 


not be properly rounde 


mind 


short as 


ourse| ve Ss ot Ww 


is too often lenores 

munion with God is 

Real and important 

have spoken of, the 

consumi lated when 

entering into what 

all tellowship 

even supposing any 

Githcult to espon 

said, they can at | 
do the aivine 

with the divine | 

Tt unselfish n 

with God in 1 

man hit self 

that anything ( 

ing; his life may sec 

drun and de l ‘ 

Neve hele he 

he he knov n 

Mystic rapture 

of the « Int in 

the ( ire all 

rede Iption ot ( 


The Quotation 


/ 


th fiela 

your 

n Me? 
“GREED 


many 


Lie 


fellow m 


or to 
times, 
coura 


duty 


APPLE H 


Cx 


<So 
PRAYER. 


THI 


EAVENLY Father, he 
as living and work 
ours, speaking to us thr 
silences. Ma Wwe 
en, and mav w 
rget the divir 
all other paths. se 
ge us to set out 
and of service, sure tl 
not let us be | ] 


wilt 


lt 


and 


are not to become our maeters 


Woman and 
er Emotions 


OMEN, being more emotionally un- 
stable than men, are more in need 
of the virtue of self-control if they 
live happy lives and prolong their 
types of women 


are te 
davs. There are certain 
who deliberately give way to their emotions, 
often invent 


grievance. 


and, in order to do so, will 
some wholly imaginary 

The primary cause of these manifestations 
is a kind of morbid egotism which renders 
the victim unhappy unless she is attracting 
attention and is the centre of interest. 
Given a wholly imaginary grievance, and 
one or two sympathizing confidantes to utter 
pitying ejaculations at the right moments, 
she is perfe tly contented. 

But this ignoble army of “martyrs” need 
their manufactured griefs 
and calculated woes are unworthy of pro- 


not detain us; 
longed notice. This article proposes to deal 
emotions are 
genuine enough, but who lacks the self- 
mmand which is necessary if our feelings 


with the woman whose 


instead of 


’ 


uur becoming theirs 


The Connexion between Body 
and Emotions 

Few people intimate 

emotions and the body, 


realize the 
nexion between the 


con- 
though some of the symptoms, of course, 
are familiar to us all—e.¢ 
the mouth 


» na fit of anger 
becomes dry, the tongue un 


manageable, causing stammering and_ in 
the heart beats faster, the knees 
tremble, the quicker, the 
mu 


iscies become tense in fact, the 
system feels the effects of the hit. 


coherency, 
breathing is 
whole 
These are 


the surface 


symptoms which everybody 


knows; but anger, like every other emotion, 
Causes degenerative changes in the internal 
organs, especially in the bladder and in 
testines, Moreover, where there is any 


thickenine of t] rt t} 
ken of the arteries there is increased 


hI ny ) 

lood-pressure, and — this may lead to 
non!) ah . 

apoplexy There are several well-authenti 
cated cases of people falling dead in an 


access of anever. 
Few people realize that 


( 


other emotions can actual] 


Mind and the Body 
By 
Dr. Cecil Webb-Johnson 


changes in the body. emotions, 
such as rage and fear, stimulate to an ex 
adrenal 
which send into the blood an additional sup- 
ply of adrenin. They will also cause the 
liver, which is the body’s storehouse of 
sugar, to release an increased supply of 
sugar, thus energizing the muscles. The 
heart is also affected by emotions; for in- 
stance, fear increases the number of heart 
beats per minute. Various states of mind 
will alter the actual chemical condition of 
the blood, as well as set it coursing rapidly 
through the veins. 


Strong 


traordinary degree the 


giands 


Grief—and Appetite 

Grief, if given way to, will cause changes 
in the gastric and pancreatic secretions, 
hence the loss of appetite and sickness from 
have had bad 
almost invariably suffer. So great an effect 
has doleful tidings on the intestinal tract 
that serious illness has resulted when grief 


which women who news 


stricken people have attempted to make a 
meal. This is often done on the advice of 
well-meaning friends, who counsel the suf 
ferer that she must eat to “keep her strength 
up”! They do not realize that the loss of 
appetite is a signal that the frame is not in 
a fit condition to be loaded with food. 

dilatation of the heart 
or weakening of its action, thus interfering 


Grief also produ es 


vith the due supply of blood to the brain 


In extreme cases ereat griet has affected 


the heart to such an extent that death has 


ensued, so that the poetic expression “dying 
of a broken heart” has some scientific justi 
fication, 

Another source of ill-health is the habit 
into which some women, especially those 
who are nervous and melancholic, fall 
i and morbid 


iving way to apprehension 





cars They may be apprehensive about 
elves, imagining that they have 
within them seeds of some dire disease, 
cancer or tuberculosis Or thev mav fear 
something disagreeable happening to hus 
hand or children Constant dwelling on 
thes prospects induces, more or less 


melancholia and hypochondriasis 
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There have been 
people who have put an end to their own 
mistaken impression that 








cases of morbid-minded 
existence under the 
there was something serious the matte 
The longer the 1 is allowed te 
upon \orbid the m 
fixed, and the more difficult to shake off 
they become. 


them. nd 


dwell these n ide re 


Fear and Diabetes 
This 
dulged in, 


kind of morbid anxiety, if long in 


looene? 
degenera 


Arnold 


produ Cc 


can actually 


tion in the bodily tissues. Dr. 
Lorand quotes cases in which fear and 
anxiety brought on diabetes; and it is wel 
known that these emotions have a_ dir 


action upon the organs of elimination. Pr 


mature senility and even death can he 
caused by giving way to depression, fot 
with persons in that state resistance again 
infection is lowered. We thus see that such 
emotions as grief, anger, and anxiety an 
directly affect the bodily functions and 
cause degenerative changes in the tissues 
In order to avoid depression and all the 


morbid conditions which it brings in its 
train, it 


cheerful subjects. 


is necessary to fix the mind on 
St. Paul was ministering 


to the body as well nd when 


he 


as to the m 
said: 

“Whatsoever things are 
things are honest, just, ] 


whatsoever 


ure, love ly, and ot 


good report if there be any virt e, and if 
there be any praise, think of these things.” 
When grief and depression have invaded 


the mind it is not e: 





but it can be aceomplished the u rf 
a little will-power. Fear and anxiety can 
also be conquered. A lavi an, Mr. |. M 
Hickson, has some suggestive remarks on 
fear in one of his works He writes as 
follows: : 


A Baneful Thread 

“We have very seldom reflect 
fact that fear 
through the whole 
to 


runs like a_ bane 
ginning end. 
atmosphere of fea nd dread and th 
mother who 


bore has lived 


atmosphere for week 


were born. We are surrounded in infan 
and childhood by clouds of fear and appr 
hension on the part of parents, nurse 
and friends. As we advance in life we 
become instinctively, r bv experien 
afraid of almost everythin We are a d 
of our parents, af lof « t hers, afraid 
f our plavmat , alraid of h ts, atra 


of rules and regulati 


a 


anxiety 


are afraid 


of the 
Our ad 


fraid 
l+¢ 
which is feat 
of failure 


lisappointments an 
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WOMAN AND HER EMOTIONS 


nursery to the cemetery will prolong it. 
W. P. Frith, 
“Derby Day” and many other characteristi 
scenes of English life, was actively engaged 
in his profession till the ave When 
isked how he contrived to retain his 


the celebrated paintes ot 


of O2.- 


he was < 
vigour to that advanced time ot life, he re 
lied: “No worries, and six cigars a day.” 
Many centenarians, when questioned by the 
attributed then 


things, a 


re porter, have 


length of days to, 


inevitable 
among other 
cheerful and contented disposition. 

\ woman who is very prone to become 
: 


anxious without Cause Is th 
A husband and family to look after, and a 
domestic staff to control, meals to plan and 


busy housewite. 


entertainments to arrange, make up between 
them a multiplicity of detail which is un- 


The 


more conscientious and “house-proud” the 


doubtedly very trying to cope with. 


wife and mother is the more prone to 
nxiety she becomes. 
The best remedy is to have. self-confi- 


dence, and to assure ones¢ lf that there is no 
difficulty about housekeeping, and that a 
properly organized household will auto- 
matically proceed smoothly and well. 
Another type of woman who is prone to 
the habit of life-shortening anxiety is the 
with 
“climber,” as she 


social aspirations, the 


is co oquially known. 


woman 


This is the ambitious type who lies awake 
at night debating with herself over the prob 
lems as to whether she will receive a card 
for Mrs. So-and-so’s At Home, or as to how 
she can induce Mrs. Somebody-else to attend 
her garden-party. To the social philosophet 

ese are trivial questions, but to the climber 
they are very real and important. 


A Typical Case 
A typi al case 
Notice. A 


flourishing 


under the writer’s 
husband had a 
importer in the 
City of London was very fond of entertain 


came 
woman whose 


business as an 


ing, and as she was enabled to live in a 


fine house, keep a staff of servants, and 
spend 


lac ke d 


” 


never 
Iriends, mostly, be it said, of the “City 


money lavishly, she 


type. Misfortune came upon the merchant; 
his business dwindled away, and so did his 
Income, so that the family were obliged to 
move into a smaller house, retain only on 
As might 
have been expected, their friends fell off; 


Servant, and othe rwise ec onomize. 


they could no longer entertain on theit 
former lavish sc ale, and by the working of 
the inexorable law of “cutlet for cutlet” 


they were no longer invited out as much as 


44 





formerly. This preyed on the woman’s mind 
so much that she no longel seemed to care 
into a low state of health, and 


eventually died long before she need have 


to live, feil 
done. 


The Professional Woman 

The busy professional woman is as prone 
to anxiety as the housewife and the hostess, 
but in a different degree. Her work obsesses 
her, and fear of rivalry and successtul com- 
petition, and forebodings as to the future, 
combine to prey upon her nerves. This type 
determination not to be 
is apt to overwork, 
Work that is 
when one is fatigued is useless in 
itself, and has actually injured the producer 
of it. 


rest when one 


of woman, in her 
ousted by competitors, 
and this is a great mistake. 


aone 


It is very hard sometimes to take a 
is thoroughly keen on and 
interested in the task before one, but too 
much energy is used up when work is con- 
after the point is reached at which 
fatigue sets in. To know when to rest is 
one of the great secrets of good health and 
Ambition is a good thing in strict 
moderation; a woman without any ambition 


tinued 


long life. 


leads a very limited life, even if her ambi- 
tion is but to have a tidier house or cleanet 
But an ovet 
woman wears out very quickly 


children than her neighbours. 
ambitious 
when the determination to excel dominates, 
and leads to too much being attempted. 

It is useless to attempt to cure a state of 


mind by medicine, save that when a run- 


down or overworked condition is responsible 
for the trouble a gene ral tonic may do good 
The bodily 


must be attended to generally, and 


and cannot do any harm. 


1 
though it is a weary task to “minister to a 


licious changes in the 


mind diseased, ] 


dict and general surroundings may work 
bene illy when over-anxiety or deep grief 
ire exercising the sinister influence. Dif 


ferent air and a different scene are to be re 
cases, but the really 


effective remedies are within the sole control 


commended in these 


patient herself. Much can be done 


by resolutely forcing the mind to run in 
healthy channels It is impossible to avoid 
feelin n vy with some people sometimes, 
and to suffer fools gladly 1s not given to all 
of us. We should, however, refuse to allow 
ourselves to dwell upon a grievance, but, 
instead, let us try to think of something 
pleasat ‘ Let us dwell upon benefits re 


ceived, not injuries; and consider suc« 
achieved rather than the inevitable failures 
which come to all who strive. 


esses 





A Farm Girl’s Day 
By Olive Hockin 


ARY DAWSON, the “land girl,” D in 


trudged in her heavy boots across day Mary wot 
th a t CaGoOW, Het Move have an 
ments, vigorous end cetermined, seemed out I kar 1) 
ot keepin Wit t lecepin world It was ad sin 
scarcely even the hou of dawn; littl Mary! } 
points of light. st ed in the ¢ ne ¢ 
| ¢ and in tie hado\ of the pst 1 n 
the darker fe s ot yuld just be nist 
seen, the animals breathing heavily as they and tetcl 


slumbered. for the night. 71 


The Early Morning Call nthe barn. It 
“Ho! Ho-ho-ho!” an vuut her deep | an ‘e¢ 
and cheery note, scattering the shades and \] ht 
awakine the echo At the call the inert manage 
forms moved and heaved: one aft anothet “5 harp al 
lumbered to its feet, and in a up the \ ne 
stood awaiti her approach Then, real lav. And 
zing that the ho-ho-ine was an aut} t ] I 
tive summor he i er 
the Late l ‘ \ | 
As they trooped together down the lane uD al | 
nd entered the vard, shapes and for were the milk, tl 
b nnin o ad t ‘ fro he to Bi rcuy 
general dusk, b the ible hts , 
still slanted out upon the mist. showine Separating the Milk 
that Sam and TD: , the two carters, were M. picked n tl 
at work fee I le I ( n thei I he patl 
horses ] ( I 
Kkach into its I | nt the ‘ 
eagel snulffine f{ hat be 1 tl | ‘ 
nee , al ] n tl t me n 
he scrunchin f ni ( of n turr he « 
milk into pail ‘ ery din in tl taine nd 
bvre. n t! 
With up-tilted stool and head pressed into a pa n 
against the cow’s flank, Mary was hard at anothe 
rk by the time Mrs. Dane—lony-skirted, 
hite-aproned, fresh-cheeked and | ' I 
pical farmet ‘ ; tof the ‘ 1 the 
nad 1 a n t he | N 1 n I 1 | 
d: ex ! nee ‘ 01 
nt =< e | hie ‘ B 1 
rr} d n len I ! 1) i 
» 4] " , 
pail itl ! cl mill ‘ ite 
(det } I ‘ P 
j 
i rie | 





lnosed the cows once more to the meadow, 
ond set to work cleaning out the stalls, 
Nine o’clock Luncheon 

When this was over it was half-past nine 
and time for “lunch.” Leisured tolk, who 
me down to tind their breakfast set for 
m by nine o'clock or after, may smile at 


the thought of being ready for lunch at 





hour—as indeed they often do smile 

at the sight of workmen resting and eating 
in what seems to them the beginning of the 
ring. But when one 
reakfasts at six o'clock it 
s a different matter, and 
Marv, having been on het 
er since, handling 
weighty buckets, prongfuls 
kv straw, and 
wheeling the hea, \ bat 
row many times from stall 
anure heap, was elad 
enough to climb to the hay 
and sit down to het 

In h of bre ad and ( he ese. 
One bv one the cat 


ined her and sat round, 


e waiting polite ly for 
vhat might ly vouchsated 
( others kine in no 
SUL mes for what 
Wanted, \ hile at the 
t of the ladder sat the 


ie, h ping, with flop 
ne tail, some tit-bit 


ght fall his way. It 





was a pleasant half-hour, Carting 
one of the best of the aay Sticks 
Mi al Vs thought, and 
too soon she heard the ten o'cloc k 


hooter sounding up the Valley trom the 

distant station 

Phi The weather's like iy to last, then,” 
ght she, as she heard it, “till they finish 

( drilling, ‘I hat hoote r never sounds 

When the rainy wind be biowing!” And 
iping up she scattered her crumbs to het 


lriends and climbed down to work 


Ina Turnip Field 


tiny, the large, gaunt, odd-job horse, 
\ Inv it e stable, looking round as 
n n here | panions might 

nk 
He eloomed Hii ELbdStye wit t ple ised 
©, for he, tou, was wont at times to 
: her breakfast Th dav, howe ver, the 


collie haa &: 
wee Had finished the last and Tinv must 





A FARM GIRL’S DAY 





submit to being harnessed without further 
petting. 

It was always a treat to Mary taking out 
the cart. In great spirits she jingled down 
the lane, the November sunshine peering 
through the boughs about her, finding 
flecks of scarlet berry on either side het 
path and streaking the meadow lands with 
gold. She drove past the mangold field 
where but a short time ago she had worked 
with the men, pulling and carting the bright 
orange roots, and she looked with satisfac 


tion at the long “cave,” now neatly 
thatched, where thev lay stored for wintet 
feed. Beyond was the field of white tur- 
Nips, now being cleared and fed a load ot 
two at a time, 

They were fine, luscious-looking roots, 
but the leaves, still wet from the night’s 
frost 
and tossed them up into the cart. Hands 


1 


were cold to the fingers as she pulled 


’ 


1ardened 


’ 


and fingers, however, soon become 
in the course of farm lite, and they did not 
trouble her now as they used to do when 


she fikst Came on to the land, now so many 


‘ ! avo 

\ I invthil he thoueht to herself 
\ ula =the » 1) kon to that old lite st 
Ine ina dingy shop, waiting on fretfu 


Lotners, trudging to work each day throu 
the uely streets. It might be more strenuou 
out in the open, but at least she was 





THE QUIVER 


stronger to stand it, and her life here was dinner, and after that 


full of change and interest and beauty, all bags o° vours 


in the luxury of clean air and clean, fresh the hedee, fitty 
scents and sounds and colours. No, nevet take oul ) ’ 
again would she go back to work in town! for Tiny 

“Come up, Tiny !’ she called to the = ‘5. ister, 
horse, who all the time was pulling at his in the cart for 


head-rein, trying to reach the juicy leaves The we me | 
“Tust one for you and then we must be were unhit 
otf!” And havine finished the load she thre ede 
climbed up on t p and ibered h ! 


wards. the | ot the 


( ( f th 
the { es, ikin t 
A Heavy Job inshine, a picture 
Presently, with t} t backed against earth-brown ds, sur 
the root-house door, the load was tipped, ke copper, and a fl 
thrown up tidily, and then each cow's. here and there. | 
manger was filled with a generous basket rested, eating, 
ful. weathe na [ 
That carrying of the great basket was topics of th \ 
one of the heavy jobs of Mary’s day—some for discussion, bein 


50 lb. at a time and the litth journey to posed of 
1 


each stall, and then again to the lower byre countryman. 


where the row of fattin bullocks wert Now once 
chained. F eedin these would soon be tion. Hors 
almost unceasing; turnips, cake, corn and drink, hitched up 


hay, t Imnips again and mangolds—no ne 
Was one meal finished than another 


round, and when the en were out in the ut 





it out r Dane, 

fields it was Mar s task to keep them Su} trimmin up nae 
plied. take ’en I 

However, the man obs were finished ite i Ye 
before midday, and at last she could think ( Ye I 
ot getting oif \ ] ( | it be time t I¢ 

The bi ere in th n, thoughtful 
raised so that the id] houldered with How the Day Ended 
ease, and one by ort } ried thet n So Mary went of 


little funnels, tI h which tl 1 must Down th 
fall, ‘ l ! 
hind again came Davy, ¢ ul ter, ht 
with 
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‘Medical Authorities say that lack of 
health.in nine cases out of ten.is due 
to lack of nourishment. 

‘Not lack of food-but food lac king, 
sufficient of those nutritive elements 
necessary for ensuring health and 
strength. for giving energy and 
repairing tissue wastage. 


_— 


4Ovaltine supplies the nourishment 


you need in the form your system can 
~asily digest. No other fd is so 
rich in those essential fd elements. 


_— 


*emember that ‘Ovaltine’ is prepared 


from ripe barley malt.rich creamy, 
milk and fresh eggs. One cup of 
delicious ‘Ovaltine’ contains more 
nourishment than 7 cups of coca, 
I2 cups of beef extract or 3 IF. 


-—_ + 


‘Make ‘Ovaltine the daily fod s 


beverage in your home- 
for Health! 
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1 
per +-lb. 
block 
A plain chocolate made 
smoother, richer, more 
mellow and delicious. 
That’s Belgrave ! 


CHOCOLATE 


MADE BY FRY 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


eee ee 


ED i tT orm 























BUYING A CAR 


Comparisons are Odious 


: UR little car has been very useful, 
of course, but——” said Mrs. 
Editor. 

“But——” I repeated. 
“Well, she isn’t so nice as a and 





she’s a bit noisy, isn’t she?” 

Mrs. Editor had been away for a holiday, 
during which she had had the opportunity of 
trying a friend’s car—which, by the way, was 
brand new, and, of course, delightful to 
ride in. 

“They say,” continued Mrs. Editor, “that 
these new balloon tyres are a wonderful im- 
provement—and the price of cars has come 
down, hasn’t it? I saw in the paper that 
you can get a really splendid car for one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds now.” 

And you mean that we ought to have a 
new one? % 

“Well, we might go to the Motor Show 
and have a look, at any rate.” 


se 
No Need to go to the Show 

I explained to Mrs. Editor that if you 
wanted a half-day’s entertainment you could 
get as big a crush at the Motor Show as any 
where. If, however, you merely wanted to 
see some cars, a walk down Long Acre or 
Great Portland Street was just as good, and 
Without the crowds. Anyhow, if she thought 
We needed a new car it would be as well 
to start saving right away. 

So we took the bus up to Great Portland 
Street and started the tour of that remark 
able thoroughfare. Most of the shops were 
devoted to the sale of motors ot motoring 
accessories, and cars fairly i 
the windows Waiting to be tried or bought. 
: We selected one promising-looking estab 
lishment and walked in. 


bulged out of 


$1 


“That’s the very car I was telling you 
about,” Editor; “only 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds, and 
the new model has a wind-screen wiper 
thrown in.” 


murmured Mrs. 


<Jo 
A Wonderful Car 


\ smart salesman came along and ex- 
plained to us the marvels of the A—— car. 
Reverently he removed the bonnet and 
talked learnedly of the engine, with its 


side-by-side valves and what not. 


“The engine this year,” he explained, 
“has been re-designed and has new and im 
proved cams a 

“What 
Editor to me. 


“The cams are—well, the 


are the cams?” whispered Mrs. 
ams,” I ex- 


, the salesman was 


plained hastily. Luckily 
inviting us to enter the model, so no fw 
ther details were necessary. 

“T don't like the 
the centre of the car,” complained 


gear-changing handle in 
Mrs. 
Editor; “its a nuisance.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired the salesman in 
a surprised tone. “Do you know, I wouldn't 
drive a car that hadn't central change. The 
as it should be, 
whilst with the left hand you merely slip 


the handle along—so.” 


right hand is free to steer, 


It certainly seemed beautifully simple, 
anybody had the 
hand. We 


about, had the hood up and down, peeped 


and we wondered why 


levers on the right duly poked 


into the tool-box, and then listened to the 
marvels of the new balloon tyres which are 
effecting a revolution in motoring, 
Finally, the polite salesman offered us a 
trial trip, and things seemed to be so very 
satisfactory that T wished I had brought my 
cheque-book with me to conclude the deal 


straight away. 








THE QUIVER 





cepted a beautifully 


t 


and Cal 


se 
What the Other Man Said 


However, we a 


printed cataloguc ne away. 


“Could one want a nicer car?” asked Mrs 
dito blissfully. 
“There’s another shop across the ay 


] remarked. Let's come and see the 
B = 

So to the agents of the B car we 
journeyed. Here was an equally nice cat 


in a different colour, and an equally polit 
sale Sinan, 
We admired, as 


Car, the 


the po ish on the 
engine, the seats 


T supposs 


the reduction in the price of 
the \ has rather attected you?” | 
asked rather ingenuously. 


The salesman looked at me pitifully. 


“The A ?” he queried scornfully. “Of 
course, the A is not in the same category 
as the B ; like A cars 
but there si vaved his hands t 





nplify his opinion ot the degenerat y ot 
mankind, 
‘Now the B is a veal car. Look at 
the engine overhe Ww valie 

“What are overhead 


I ditor. 


: 2s asked Mrs 





“Well,” said the st an, “anyone who 
has followed the trend of 1 otoring practice 
will know that o erhead valves are the ast 
word in motoring efficiency. Now this 


engine, although 
\ , will 
but is decidedly m 
\ She'll do forty 


smaller than th 


not only pull better, faster, 


the 


allon a 


oo 


ical than 


ore ¢€ mon 


to the ¢ 


the time Why, the A only claims 
thirty. Then, too, look at the seating and 
the drive—vivhtl-hand drive. 
“T thought left-hand drive was better 
Cheaper. We di arded it Veal avo 


and it a nulsance 

We } st have overhead valves and 
right-hand drive, irmured Mrs. Editor 
to me + ~S 10k th dinky little clock 
Do vou think thev fit a screen Wiper?” 

The screen-wiper is seven-and-six extra 

We dul tool i h] illustrated 
brochure to study at our leisure and passed 
on <§o 
Number Three 

Wh there the ( iw over the 
exclaimed M | We ight ‘ 
look at that hile e’re here 

An old and st h n Was present t 
r¢ ) ena the he ( 


“Now 
| epan. 

“What 
Edito1 


\ one-season Cat, 


this is a car built 


about the \ 


innocent] 


decidedly. “ We oite ' 

the ( and we 
any time at a redu 

you notice any s¢ nd ( 
1? Of course not People 


roa 
keep, and won't part 


\ * And 


| | \ va ( 
We examined the en I 
Fou lindet I 
lubs n, helica 
ten n igneto 
Oh! eX ’ ed M } 
The B has over] 
Overhead valve 
Pheoretical I 
del like the B (ye 
noisv, more trouble I 
| dnt have erne 
Ie Coolin 
with la e Trad t ( 
Oh, but 1 ul the 
on the right-hand side 
Q)ut t-date | , 
tll the | ( cCve ( 
1 trorded t ¢ I 
extra <¢ I { 
alist b the pa eC! 
want to mount ¢ 
“There, I neve 
umed Mrs. ke \ 
centra hanee 
stecrin | 
‘ pu i 1) I 
tran on \ 
5 4 nh ( 
rupted Mi | 
Has our il ‘ 
n red n 
had left the } 
illiptica | 
don't quite | | 
prin It epen 


think 


wads, I 

° <So 

Some Car in Six Colours 
Wet ved on and 


( ‘ 
Dodie Oh ' 
t eau thre 
t} the . 
| 
n re cl n 
er than o I 
Ct ver there i 


inter 
n 
the 
\ \ 
\ 
har 
( 
ri 
( 
i 
( 
1 
‘ 
( 
\r 
) 








This model is fitted with spring gaiters, 
clock, speedometer, ash-tray, flower-holder, 
mirror, glove shelf, map pocket and cubby, 
and you have the choice of six ditlerent 
colours—royal blue, maroon, bronze green, 
bright red, orange, and grey “ 

“Bright red would be cheerful,” mused 
\lrs. Editor, “but grey would match my 
Sunday costume. But wait a minute; I’m 
thinking of getting a new coat for winter; 
perhaps blue would be better, after all, 
though the orange would match the lounge 
furnishing 

“We'd better think about it,” I muttered 
to the attendant as we hurried away. 

<seo 
Something to Dream About 

Mrs. Editor wore a far-away look on her 
face as we neared Great Portland Street 
Station. She counted on her fingers— 
“Under-head valves, right-hand gear 
hange—no, left-hand, with a door for the 


driver, improved cams, a dinky little mirror, 


roval blue, Or perhaps orange its a 
bit puzzling to decide, isn't it And, oh, I 
lo wish I'd asked the D man what he 
thought of the B and the ( Oh, and 
had the B right-hand hanee and apo 
plectic springs?” 

“Elliptical,” 1 corrected. “I'm not quite 


sure, but it had a three-plate clutch and 
ni-floating axle, and a feur-speed gear 
WX Instead of three, and the brakes were in 


stantly adjustable without tools,’ 

“Oh dear, it’s most ditlicult to choose.” 

<sJe 

Coming Home 

Ve took the Under round to Charing 
Cross, went home by train, and found our 
ld car awaiting us We evarded her with 
new interest. 


“Have we overhead valve and a floating 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


’ 





back-axle?’ 
( lously. 


inquired Mrs, Editor suspi- 


“Tm not sure,” I responded cautiously, 
“but so far | haven't noticed it.” We climbed 
in and the old bus merrily clanged along. 

We stove her into the garage and locked 
the doors. 

“Perhaps we'd better keep her a_ bit 


longer,’ hazarded Mrs. Editor. “You see, if 


the royal blue didn’t quite go with my new 
coat it would be dreadful, wouldn't it?” 


se 
A Bright Thought 


But a sudden inspiration had seized me. 


“The trouble is just this,” I explained. 
“All these cars are cheap comparatively 
of course,” I added. “What we want 


’ 


cheap 
is a really good car, the best and finest 
made. Anda man to look after it and groom 
it and all that. Such a proposition entails 
money. Now, according to the papers, ou 
Prime Minister found himself facing just 
such a problem recently, and a kind friend 


him the car, and 


came forward, bought 
generously endowed it. To be Prime Minis 
ter is, of course, a very great honour—but 
so, according to my readers, is it to be 
Editor of THE Quiver. Vl just explain 
the matter in the next issue, and I have ne 


doubt that some kind friend will come for 


sired, and endow the same with preference 


shares In a sugar tactory 

‘Do vou think the will? ” asked Mrs. 
Editor doubtfully 

\ It nd s¢ I responded ] htly 
“Tn the eantime perl ws we'd better kee 
{ old bus a littl neer.’ 

And so we lef } tt 


GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


For months past I have been preparing our Special Enlarged Christmas Number, 


and it will be on sale on November 26. 


Here are some of the special stories : 


The Ghost at Inveraan,” by Annie S. Swan; 


“The Dearer Gift,” by J. J. Bell; * Next Door Neighbours,” by Brenda EF. Spender; 


“A Christmas Lapse,” by D. H. Parry; 


The House on the Hill,’ by Dorothy Black; 


“A Christmas Dilemma,” by FEF. Vaughan-Smith; “ The Christmas Diary of a Cynic,” 
by Sybil Orr; * Lucie of 1 ta,” by G. Appleby Terrill: all these are real Christmas 


stories, 


Other features will be “ The Art of Living with People,” by Stacy Aumonier; “ How 


to Keep a Woman's Affections,” by Mrs. W 


L. George; The Christmas Dance,” by 


Rowland Grey, and “Christmas Dinner at the Zoo,” by L. R. Brightwell. 


he price will be 1s. 6d. net. 


w 





P roblem Jealousy—Living in England— 


An Unhappy Mother 


P ages By Barbara Dane 


The Lonely Man think that my desire is altogether selfish 
elie : I want to help to make others happy, a1 
ERE is a letter from a correspondent 











: : feel I am greatly handicapped alone 
who describes himself as “Lonely wen cam. pemeett vet é; ens 
Man.” | am sure it will deeply * ss : a RR pee 
; ‘ solve the problem it may n hel; 
amterest my racine to bring real happiness t two lives and 
“The sympathy you show in your inv most sincere gratitud 
‘Problem Pages’ encourages me to write “It seems a strange thing to ask. b 
to you. have felt encouraged 
“You have given advice to ‘The Lonely  ,,,, reply to ‘The Lonely Woman 
Woman,’ and | am wondering whether you ~ afro, thinking about tl 
feel willing to do the same to a ‘Lonely con iderable time, I wrote to the 
Man.’ it to ask him if he would ire, wit 
“Tl am a sample: a bachelor of middle indicatine his name =" 
age, earning a moderate income which is pages, for me to we 
more than sufficient for my needs as a _ jotte; 
single man, but which would not enable I told him that 1 i 
me to live up to my position with a wife a case as hi uld o ot I 
who was extravagant or who needed to keep —yentional methods. but that it would 
a servant to run the house which I own. me greatly to be the meat oe 
“My business keeps me away from home happiness to two 
travelling for the greater part of the week, oe htc aecoml letter to 2 en 
and not being able to go to the social cavs 
gatherings of the church I attend, owing “T thank .% f ’ 
to their being always held in the middle letter of sympath act F 
of the week, I have got self-centred and I feel ire that 
possibly eccenti This prevents me from is well wortl 
finding new friends or being as sociable as erateful to vou if 
I ought to be with people I know I am It is quite like 
tol 1, and | { yng ly believe, that I ought trom me who Ve } ( I 
to get ma ed, but I find it difficult to be calling on busin« 
make a start in that direction. I have had for me to arranes I 
two disappointments, one of which hit m« enclosing my _ busines l 
very hard, so that I feel very shy of taking I am not a fraud 
another risk \ll work and no play ha If any of mv women 
been my lot most of my life, so that I know to “Lonely Man 
that I am not much of a catch for anvone; letters “Lonely Mar THe Ovun 
but I believe that I still have the power to La Belle Sauv: - @ oi 
love intensely if I can meet with someone forwarded. At th 
that 1 can admire and respect and who will be distinctly und 
could love me and help me to be the best of starting a matrimon 
which I am capable again undertak 
“None of my own people can help, the men and women 1 1 ) an 
nearest being one hundred miles away, would take more tin 
and busine illy prevents more than an Jut because I do ( VOI 
occasional we nd holiday. My being appeals to me direct f help. 1 
away from hon » much make the agreed to perform nd 
prospect for a wife decidedly lonely, unless for “Lonely Man.” and t ; aa 
he has interests outside the home or has bility must end. T ar 
something to fili her spare time. I don’t « rrespondent desir¢ 
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Your Child Needs Start-Rite 


because START-RITE are the only 
shoes that give the needed support 


to little feet. In the ordinary shoe 
the leather stiffener is too short. It 
does not support the instep. 
But in START-RITE boots 
and shoes the stiffener is 
extended and _ strengthened. 
Therefore the child can romp 
on the hardest roads or pave- 
ments without incurring the 
risk of fallen arches and flat 
This aiae feet. Another unique feature 
cram slows Of START-RITE 1s the ex- 
sion on the tension of the inside of the 
imsideor i¢ heel. This prevents turned- 
prevents iM ankles. These exclusive 
eu, START-RITE patents mean 
much to your child. They 
mean strong, shapely feet and ankles. 
But advantage must be taken of them 
in time if the little feet are to be moulded 


on lines of strength and beauty. Besides, 
START-RITE are neat, comfortable 
shoes that wear 
evenly and give 
satisfaction 
every day of 
their long life. 










START-RITI 


No. S,4. 
A smart and strongly made boot, ideo! for winter and qet- 
weather wear. Comfortable and embodying the asual START- 
RIE characteristics. 
START-RITE No. S.4. Willow Calf Bal. 
5-64 7-3) g10} 
16/6 17/9 19/- 
11-124 13-14 : 
20 3 21/3 24, - 
START-RITE No. S.5. Fine Box Calf Bal. 
5-6 t ‘ 
14/9 15/9 1 
11-12¢ 13-18 ' 
17/6 18 





Patentea 


| cHILDREN’S IMPROVED FOOTWEAR | 





We still have a few copies left of the Prince’s Zoo Book, which also gives full particulars of 
START-RIT E Shoes. If you have not already had a copy, send a post card for one to-day, 
mentioning this magazine. Also for name of nearest START-RITE Agent. 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO. LTD., NORWICH 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOTWEAR SINCE 1792 
(Also Makers of Lightfoot and Thelma Shoes for Ladies) 

















A complete complexion : 
treatment in one bottle. 





Nothing more than the regular 
application of La-rola is needed 
to keep the complexion soft and 
——.. « smooth, even when winter winds 
3 are blowing their coldest. The 


emollient properties of 





BEETHAM'S 


a-ro 





























“ - 
: = — 
‘\ > = = (as pre-war) 
PALE have been widely recognised for years, and women 
COMPLEXIONS | who value the health and beauty of their complexions 
rely upon it, solely, to safeguard them against rough- 
be greatly or 7 ‘ ™ ° “y 
PROVED "by ~ just ness, chapping and peeling at all seasons. Use 
touch of “LA-ROI N : [= : ds “k fe m ; ] ‘ 
ROSE BLOOM.” which La-rola regularly on hands, neck, face and arms to 
gives a perfectly natwal | ensure skin comfort and a lovely complexion. 
Waiver wie ete From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6, 
g 
SPOT! Boxes | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 
ENGLAND. | 
































¥ o them myself and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(The Balance ot £ 25,00 
To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for maintenance 
1 Boys lave en sent tothe Royal N Mercant Marine, 


Q63 j thavetested \ | the ‘ARBTHUSA’ Training Ship 


iy TY -solknow I" 


No substitutes and fancy flours for me— ee tae een ae a 
the results are so disappointing. There i 5 hav 1 


C w 1 I . t 
ts nothing to compere ith Articles for Cale 8 of Ww rk w ways be welcome 


ja " Tu ; i KING AND N 
Prestien Wk at kI A 

Chawman ana | gout, E. I ) M.A 
Deputy zireman H. CLAY 

Chatrman ¢ fp rare } EsQ 


BAKING POWDER Fount Seeretetawny G. COPELAND. 


on has never disappointed me—and 


Chegur fy i on snd sent to 
ion ta rs The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
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but that he would be glad to have a woman 
friend; the question of marriage would 
necessarily have to later. Now, 
lonely men and lonely women, do 


come 
please, : 
not write to me to ask me to bring you 
together, for much as I should like to do 
so, it is unfortunately impossible. 

If there are, however, any elderly women 
readers of these pages who would be glad 
to form a friendship with a lonely elderly 
lady living in Ealing, I shall be glad to 
send on letters. There must be many lonely 
women in such a suburb « 
would be glad to make a friend of someone 


f London who 


in the same position as themselves. My 
respondent will be very happy to have 
letters from any of my readers who are 
themselves lonely, and I hope that by this 
problem = may be 


means one woman's 


pleasantly solved, 


Jealousy 
I feel very sorry for “Rosemary,” whose 
make 


nothing of her—miserable by jealousy. I 


fiancé appears to himself—to say 
am always puzzled to know what advice to 
give when young lovers write to me on this 
subject. I don’t think there is any emotion 
in life so unreasonable as that of jealousy, 
and that makes it so extraordinarily difh 
ult to attack. 


You must make the attempt, 


however, “Rosemary,” 
» } 


and perhaps one of 
est Ways in which you can do so is to 
show your fiancé that you do not regard 
as a proof of love for you when he 
gives way to jealousy. Tell him that you 
‘| that if he really loved you he would 
vou, as simply and as unquestioningly 

i child trusts its mother. Jealousy comes 

| 





ie love of another 
Married life will be miserable for both of 


trom self-love, not from t 


you if your fiancé does not conquer what 
he must learn is a grave defect Inexperi 
enced girls sometimes make the mistake of 
ppearing to be a little flattered bv the 
Jealousy which a man concerning 


hem. They do not realize the havoc it may 


' 

shows 

VI<p Per} y } } 

ause. Perhaps you have been wise enough 
t to make such a mistake; but do not let 

your flancé think you take his jealousy 
ghtly, 


Communal Homes 

No, I emphatically do not believe success 
is likely to be made out of even a week 
end cottage shared on a communal basis 
I think, “Mary,” that most of 


; us genuinely 
preter 


independence with discomfort to 


i ; 
dependence with comfort. Fout people 


PROBLEM PAGES 


each of whom were unusually tactful, con- 
imaginative, 





siderate, sympathetic and 
might make a success of such a venture as 
you suggest. But the trouble about sharing 
a home is that once it is shared it belongs 
to all, and so belongs to no one in par- 
ticular, Perhaps we do not realize how 
precious hom@ is until it has been shared 
by the guest who overstays his welcome. 
I know how delightful it is to have a little 
place in the country, and that in these days 
it is not easy to keep a house or flat in 
town and the luxury of a week-end cottage. 
Sut why not try the plan some friends of 
mine have adopted? They cannot afford to 
entertain guests in the ordinary way, but 
they have told many of their acquaintances 
that they will be very glad to have them 
for a will help in the 
work of the house and garden, and make 


week-end if they 
some contribution to the week-end larder. 
In this way they are able to enjoy the 
company of their friends occasionally with- 
out being put to great expense, and their 
guests find it very pleasant to be able to 


k-end in the country on such a 


have a wee 
basis. 

I can foresee that if you share a cottage 
involved in all 
You will find that all of 
you want to have a guest at the same time 
when there is room for only one, or that 


with friends you may be 


kinds of friction. 


one of the party tires of the experiment 
before the others, and so on. IT have watched 
these experiments and know that they very 


rarely succeed. 


Living in England 


I had a letter a few days ago from a 
correspondent in New Zealand asking me 
if it were possible to live comfortably in 
England on an income of £125 a year. I 
frequently from readers of 
THE QUIVER abroad, and I wish I could 
advice. English 


get such inquiries 


give them reassuring 
people with small settled incomes are living 
in sunny parts of Europe in greater numbers 
than ever rather than remaining at home, 
for they find that a pound goes much farther 
in France or Italy than it does in England 
I have met many English ladies whose 


small means permit them to live much 
more comfortably in France or Italy than 


thev could in a boarding-house anvwhere in 


England. They not only have to pay less 


for food and rooms, but they get. bette 
ttention. 


food and usually better 
Pleasant Engl 






glish country towns, which 
suggest such an admirable environment in 
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which to spend the remaining years of one’s in London there are so many interesting 
life, are often expensive. Sometimes on the things you can do at little expense, | 





outskirts of such towns it is possible to find couple of hours in the Caledonian Marke: 





cottage lodgings with homely people, but ona Friday morning need cost you nom 
the standard of comfort is lower than it than your tram fare, and they will ¢ 
would be in France at the same expendi- you a wonderful insight into character: t 
ture. I think sorrowfully of all these exiles market is a drama of London life, wit! 
longing to return to the Honfeland in which its tears and laughte Little expediti 
they cannot afford to live, and of all those such as these would interest you, | 
who are driven from it because it has _ sure, and there is no reason why you sh 
become too costly for them. To any readers not undertake them 
who are thinking of returning home I can 
only say that English country life is not as An Unhappy Mother 
a rule cheap, but that the best they can do It is very distressing to know that 
is to stay in London for a little while, make has lost the confiden daug M 
their own inquiries, and then, if they find L. H.,” but there is no reason that | 
life in England beyond their means, to go discover why you should give up 
to France or Italy or even farther afield ot regaining it. At seventeen eign 
and settle down in some sunny place. even modern girls ar ften 1n 
think themselves m I tood at 

Women Who Work Too Hard is a part of their grow Bi 

I think, “Mrs, G.,” that your trouble is and do not reproac} try to f ea 
really too much household work. I know dence. Watch your opportunit It is 
you have not admitted it, but I think, if to come, but you will 1 see 
you had courage to reorganize your domestic eves are blinded by resent t 
life, you would be very much brighter, appointment. It is the ex] ence 
better in health and more interested in life mothers to find th d 

From what you tell me of your home, _ reserved in their lat n 
I rather think that it is overstocked with — get older, and have a better sei 
furniture and decorations Make a cleat they come back, and the friend 
ance. Get rid of all furniture that is not them and their mot 
really necessary. It will give you a feeling I know it is hard to wait, pe 
of greater space in the house and mean hardest thing i 
less work. In the household section of any bitter to tind anothe 
big stores you will find all kinds of devices confidence that one di 
for making work easier and pleasanter. to have oneself But rememb 

Break the routine of the day in som other woman can ever take t 
way even if it does mean giving up house- mother, and that 
hold habits of years. Some women spoil in your daught heart, eve 
otherwise good housewifery by a too deep time she is not 
anxiety about their homes. All wives of your letter that ve vi 
the younger generation manage to get pat! nature, I ) 
variety into their day’s work. I do not if you wait patiently 
wonder that you are depressed and restless opportunity to 
when you get so little change. It would you have lost in t t few mon 
be the best thing in the world for you to Be yourself, and 
be taken away from all household duties you are alway : 
for a time, but if that is impossible let things more cleat | vill not f 
some of them go, and get out, even if it is it is impossible for her to make jy 


only to ride on the top of a bus. Living confidante again. 





A CORRECTION 


I much regret that a printer's error has your copy of this issue should be at f 





occurred in a small part of the edition of | please note that the eighth line f1 
this Number. The mistake was discovered bottom of the second column of | 
after the first fifteen thousand had been = should read: 

printed, and was at once corrected, but if She nodded to the mpany, cré 
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Modernizing the Chemist 


The triumph of Organization achieved 
by BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 


EARS ago, two large carboys filled with a 
mysterious coloured liquid always occupied a 
prominent place in the shop window of the 
chemist. 

They were the subject of much conjecture and helped 
to create the air of mystery which permeated the sale 
of drugs and medicines. 

Recipes, dusty with age, were carefully guarded and 
the wondering public often paid more for the mystery 
than it did for the contents of the bottle. 

In the spacious, well-arranged shops of Boots the 
Chemists, the mystery has disappeared and no artificial 
\ value is created by the methods of the magician. The 
2} ’ value is in the product itself; purity and quality being 

Me. me Bowe the first care of the management of this huge organiza- 





Vice-Chairman 


ton. 
uF “Quantity follows quality" has been the inspiration of Boots the Chemists, 
by realizing that a business progresses largely in so far as its patrons continue to 
. patronize. ; 
b Rapid and continued development is sufficient proof that Boots the Chemists 
> " are not only keeping old customers, but making new ones. 
~%) 


y There are over 700 retail shops in England, Scotland, and Wales, and this 
ry number is increasing rapidly. These shops, together with large manufacturing 
es establishments and warehouses, employ over 13,000 people, and of this number 
np more than 1,000 are fully qualified chemists. 

MS i The laboratories are sending out approximately 100,000,000 finished 
“ packages each year. 

Xen) | The old mystery has disappeared, but a new one has replaced it. How 
ba is all this possible? How is the standard of purity maintained at so high a level, 
i and the prices kept so low? 


Quality Quality, the first essential, is guaranteed by the only 


method possible, “ Test, and test, and test again.” 
Constant analyses and perpetual supervision are the work 
of a highly qualified staff in the Analytical Depart- 
ment, where last year over 70,000 such analyses were 
carried out. From the raw material tested before 
acceptance, through the processes of manufacture and 
packing, this constant watch is kept, and when the 
final “ Passed” has been given, the finished product 
can go out as still one more proof that “ You are 
safe in dealing with Boots.” Quality, ensured by such 
exhaustive tests, applies equally to soaps and perfumes, 
and it is Boots quality which has built up the extensive 
demand for the products of the Company. 


While the highest quality is main- 
Value tained, the policy of the Company 


has always been to sell at a low rate of profit, and 
by so selling create a huge turnover. 
The internal organization of Boots the Chemists has eliminated all un- 
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creation; packing in cartons made ‘in their own Printing Works; distributing 
through their Transport Department; and selling in shops planned and erected 
by the Architectural and Shopfitting Departments. 

The policies of the Firm, and the methods of organiza- 
The Staffiion and administration, are loy ally supported by the cage: 

Pride in their productions is common to all who work with one another at 

Boots the Chemists. 

he most cordial relations exist between management and staff, created and 
stimulated by the constant desire of the company for the welfare of the 
employees. 

Educational facilities are extensive and include a Day Continuation School 
for Junior Employees, Evening Classes, Lectures, and University Scholarships. 

Clean, well-lighted factories promote health, and this is assisted by the pro- 
vision of a large Athletic Ground and modern Gymnasium. 

A Staff Doctor and a staff of qualified nurses are available in the Central 
Surgery and First Aid Rooms which have been installed in the factories 
Institutes, Choirs, Libraries, and a Works Magazine, all serve to bring manage- 
ment and staff together, resulting in the genial co-operation which makes work 
a pleasure and gives to each one a personal interest in the success of the 
Company and the excellence of its products. 


. The future is a world limited by ourselves, and 
The Futur = that those its shall ol 


limits be broad is the desire 
Boots the Chemists. 

Scientific progress is so rapid that increasing efforts are necessary to keep 
with the times. A staff of specially trained Research Chemists is constantly 
probing the future, discovering new products and improved methods of pro 
duction. The company is licensed by the Medical Research Council for the 
manufacture of Insulin, and the extensive study of this new remedy for diabetes 
has resulted in a price reduction and enabled many more to benefit 

When the supplies of sugar were short, Boots the Chemists met the difficulty 
by the manufacture of Saccharin and are still to-day the largest producers of 
Saccharin in this country. 

Sach week a new branch of this great Company opens its doors to the 
British public. Such is the reputation of Boots the Chemists for service and 
quality that the name over the shop is sufficient introduction and each day adds 
names to the 80,000,000 customers who last year found satisfaction and security 
in dealing with Boots the Chemists. 














Boots the Chemists’ principal London branch at 182, Revent Strect, WA 
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Fifty-two “ Quiver” Children 
Y DEAR READERS,- 


recorded that we 


Last month I 
had collected just 

over £40 for the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund and so made ourselves re- 
sponsible for forty holiday fortnights for 
the boys and girls of the poor districts of 
London. I that we 
My hopes have been 
nore than realized, for as we go to press 
we have exactly £52. Now I am ambitious 
that £2 more may come in and enable us 
to double our score of last which 
was £27. 


expressed the 
should reach £45. 


hope 


summqer, 


The generous gifts, from 2s. to £2 10s., 


that sent up our total so materially were 


accompanied by appreciative words and 
good wishes. The secretary of the fund 
once more asks me to convey the thanks of 
the committee to all subscribers. She has 


sent me the 1924 report of the fund, which 
makes most interesting reading. In it our 
last year’s collection is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. This year marks the fortieth anni 
versary of the birthday of the 
Country Holidays Fund, and a 
from Mrs. tells how the idea of 
housing children in happy cottage homes 
came to Canon Barnett summet 
he was on holiday in ( ornwall. 


Children’s 

foreword 
Barnett 
one while 
That vear 
nine ailing children were sent away for a 
lortnight’s holiday, and tl 
mer thirty-three. 


© tollowing sum 
Very rapidly the excellent movement sped 


forward, and in 1913 no less than 45,602 








Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 
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children were sent into the midst of country 
pleasures. Then, alas, came the war, tem 
porarily dislocating so much that was sane 
and healthy, but now once more the society 
is gaining ground. Last year 25,734 chil- 
dren were sent away, and it is to be hoped 
that when this year’s figures are out they 
will show a substantial advance. Next yeat 
we must again try to double our 
Mrs. Barnett rightly dwells on the benefits, 
physical, mental and moral, that a child 
stifled by the modern civilization of large 
towns may reap in a fortnight spent amidst 
the beauties of the country and amongst the 
best influences. To secure these for £l for 
one child is surely one of the finest bargains 
imaginable. 


score. 


Some delightful quotations from the holli- 
day children’s letters are given, from which 
I have chosen a few gems: 


“Cows looked up as much as to say, ‘ You 
are not allowed in this field.’ ” 

“The lawn kept clean, not like our parks, 
all paper on the floor.” 

“You give the cows a lot of water to drink, 
and that’s how you get milk.” 

“The farmer was just what I had seen in 
books, a very homely, generous and_ jovial 


man.” 


No bette appeal for funds could be de 
the 


pathetic reflections : 


vised than publication of these two 


It is the first time I have been to a country 
holiday, and I think it is a very beautiful 
idea.” 

‘1 didn’t want to go 


home, so I hid in the 
coal cellar; but I “ 


had to g 

Other “ Quiver” Holidaymakers 
There sent aWay\ 

for a change, and this letter from a hard 

working widow who was helped to go with 


were others whom we 
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her two children to Suffolk is a very vivid Warden, Mr. R. Kennedy-Cox, toak 
piece ot description - the social side of the ) and organize 
“Just a few lines to let vou know we are chain of boys’ clubs in age groups, “ciy 
enjoying ourselves very much. We have been Ing them and passing them on until th 
down two weeks now It is lovely down here; eventually reached. the men’s club 
the fields and the birds are very nice. Well, ce Yeon of the Settbemnis The saa 
I think Mrs. H. is going to let us stay tw . . 0 
more weeks; isn’t that good of her? She is a police co-operated in eve Way, and gradu 
good sole (sfc). She thinks if I stay I will ally the very people who most needed 
be able to go blackberrying, as they will soon be influenced began to fill the string 
be black. 1 feel 1 should like to stay for good, clit i, clea tale a , 
; : Ss I clubs to-day are 22 im 
it is so nice. lhe children go picking wild ) numbe¢ 


flowers all day long, and they are never still g for boys and lads, 13 for gi s, O tor men, 
all day long, and they look as brown as and 4 for women. 





berries.” \pproximately 3, men, women, b 
Another very needy invalid for whom the and girls use the clubs during a day, TI 
doctor prescribed a change was helped to fisure, however, gives n lea of the la 
go to W ales, and a dressmaker in bad number of peopl influenced dire tly 
health was also assisted. Altogether we indirectly by the Settlements and the gr 
have contributed towards fourteen holidays of clubs comprised within each. The ro 
apart from our collection for the Children’s are used continuously, starting with mid 
Fund. day clubs for night kers, part-time 
workers and = casui loc] abourers, at 
Where Clubs are Trumps followed by recreati entres for the won 
We constantly hear that the popularity ot in the afternoor 3 {tel I hildren ha 
clubs in the West End is on the wane, and one to school. It is to think of thes 
the concessions that many of them make busy mothers havin I r “off” in whi 
periodically with regard to entrance fee to rest and re perate Che early evenin 
is pretty conclusive evidence that membet see the boys and § f the Boy Scout and 
ship is not oversubscribed. The reason is Girl Guide age filling the rooms, thes 
not far to. seek. There are too many their turn being re ed by the men 
counter-attractions nowadays. The men’s girls who have retur 1 from work. N 
club has become a useful fied-a-lerre rather pompous or oppressive ence here—just 
than a place in which to spend time luxuri stream ot life and 
ously but somewhat oppressively. There The boys’ physique mproved by phi 
are not nearly so many bald heads in the cal training, | I n v 
windows as there sed to be they are to be the girls also re ed and trained 
found on the golf course or the. tenni the same lines—tl ipart from fifteen 
court. Motoring has speeded things up, and ball teams and ten net eal play 
life is faster and fuller than it used to be on the Settlemet ! eact vee 
Women’s clubs, those comparatively recent There is instruction in carpentry, cobt 
inventions, have always rather character and other trades, ar f the more inte 
istically admitted a lighter side, and many — gent boys composin nd printing. Int 
of them teem with interesting societies and same way the 
circles; and in proportion to the extent to SEN 
which they are “alive” they seem to When they tire f th isef 
flourish. tions they have 1 nd dancin It i 
In the East End there are clubs, and little wonder that 1 f to this centt 
there is no doubt about thei popularity of absorbin 1 ! eve 
and again the reason is not far to seek, sible opportunit 
for they provide all the attractions that The Settlement n the wn “Lab 
their members want \t the moment I a Exchange,” testing } nd rls hef 
thinking specially of the Dockland Setth launching the } t rke 
ment Clubs in Cannine Town and the Isle excellent heme tl 
of Dogs, of which | have been hearin \nother Cl 
something lately Vheir record is very won feature is the 1 j ' ; 
derful. Work started just over twent n k an t | | , M 
years as D4 de street. in “rough” wall, where the : 
neighbourhood It caught on and ed o | n I 
steadily ahead, but mn imited | es, until harve N TY id 1 I I 
sixteen years ), When the present tten. 
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COX’S 


INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


but dissolves instantly in warm water 


FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES, 
CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS, 
COX'S GELATINE IS THE BEST 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 
BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 


Send for Sample and enclose 3d. in stamps to : 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dept. 1), GORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 











ACTIVITIES OF T 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Scriptures in Embossed Type 
; 


I. Publication of the Holy 








: s IMPERIAL HOTEL: . 
S2USSELL FT ONDON: 


. SQUARE . 
"A 9: 


@ 1000 Roomsfitted H.& C. Water. 
BEESRHB AHR S eR ARSBed & 











thon w e I “ 
B t Id at 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
re 
Patrons: Me 1 K HM 
ss, : d 2 
All d \ 
NATIONAL I 1 2 
I W.t 
e “ Pylitna” Powders 
(harmless) taken in a lit 
milk or water remove the eam ses 
XxX speedily cure or prevent atta 
M I | Act/ar mor veges 
anae sentiy (Aan wsuas (rea cn | 
U1 all Che sts t | aoe | 
are ca 1 by internal di« Rd, I on, I 
orders which cannot be 29 and 5/- box 
corrected by external re. The Cost is hing ra Cure, @ 
mecies. they wili Cure. | 











g@ Bath and Breakfast from ... 
SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage. penpesencenpn 1924. 





HRISTMAS will n be with 1 with al 
the work it entail Christma an wh as the Cl 
tren Festival—but it i Ww privilege idm te 
the old and sick 1 We have t ee that 
© Ladies hav ift t ney—extra gifts because it i 
Christma I al “ | ul ’ 
those wilh n nal t the I 
kerchiefs l 1 ken or turk 
hink so 1 lby ay ! 
them fron 
Then I war | I y 
ent Think |} t p Christmas night 
ind to wake 1 } vy ti 
paid for a ye 
Then tit v p La must ha € 
ust have a bright and w i ( na ind the your 
nes who work for their living must not sit in the col 
How can they work if their hands are stiff with want of a 
warm fire? I know it mear 1 lot of money, but « 
prevent many illness« bronchiti nd rheumatism 
I want, dear friends, each poor Lady nad ther i 
more than 20¢ to be able t ay When Christmas Is ove 
This is the happiest Christmas I can remember | 
ver enjoyed, for God t I l t f so mar 
triends who remembers ist hha \ 
love in the heart tt wid lonely, and they 
with thant 
Plea end your kind g1 f money as soon as p« ible 
1 al for nam nd addresse that you may s 
pe mal gifts to tl who would r ice to have them 
Wis hing you a Hay py Christmas,—I am, yours truly 
Edith Smaliwood, Hon. Seo., Lancaster Mousa, Malvern, 














The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS| 





mpletely overcom Ds FNE 
| 
Heap Noitsss, n tter of how long} 
standing Are the same tot 
s gla are to the eye l | 
comfortable Worn months w 
I ! et F | 
removal, xplanatory Pamphlett | 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.!.| 


CG. BRANDAUER & 60.8 
CIRCULAR - ‘POINTED PENS 























SEVEN PRIZE Pens Wr e 
MEDALS. Smoothl 4 
Lead I 


Neither Scrat 
Spurt, 
being round 


pr ints 
Special Process 


by a 
Assorted Sample Boxes 94., t0 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 10hd. in Stamps dire! 
to the Works, Birmingham. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


The Club House 
Naturally when one hears of all 
splendid activities one p 
and 


these 
tures them being 
carried on ina large adequate building ; 
but unfortunately when one comes to inquire 
ne finds that that 1s 
The whole organization, W 


anything but the case. 
th the sole recent 
exception oi tour Clubs at the Isle of Dogs 
through all 
working 


Settlement, has been housed 





years IN a row ol 


C oraimma4®hy 





men’s dwellings utterly unsuitable and 
almost impossible for the work. Economy 
has always been the motto, and a_ very 
praiseworthy motto, but at last the day 


mes when rebuilding can be put off no 
longer. That day has come. It is a mat 
ter of vital necessity to provide sultable 





buildings for an piece of 


work. 


It is impossible for the workers in these 


orest of subscribe 


London's districts to 


ch money themselves: the niust appeal 


their richer neighl to help them. 
Money should be sent to The Secretary, 
Dockland Appeal, so Pall Mall, Lon 
1, S.W.1, and will be atefully acknow- 


Shop Early and Easily 


Thoughts of Christmas come with the 


’ 


ovember, and wise people 


ping long before the third week 





isest of all are those who 











K me for 1 st of work and choose 
gitts from the ar of useful things 
ev Olle ere I nly n pleasure 
) their triends, but help and encourage 
nt to n nee Hardly a month 
ses th I do n s of praise 
the supplied I so hardly a 
nth passes tl Is n ked by th 
rkers to oe ore n ‘ orders, tol 
es are still ve nd it is not 
easy to make a livin n one is handi 
pped by ne ( aor 
Her e ty ette eceived durin 
past week 
From M L. 
T 3 +4 , , 
, i t ! ( eI 1 MAKE 
hi I \ We 5, Stocking 
rs 1 t If I make such 
g ] tockin but 
t et oh w { | 
tg it t 1 work, as | 
cr) ) ! 
, ! th kk I work does pai 
| ider might 1 
an I | 
. Fy t m 
| } 
rom Miss J. 1 ll kinds of 
ent n Nn also Nspose and ei 


89 


lessons in harmony She is a music 


by profession, but times are 


teacher 
very bad 
“Have you orders for me at 
1 haven't had one for about seven 
few would be very welcome indeed. 
very low with without so 


any present ? 


weeks, so a 
Funds are 


being long.” 


My appeals rarely fall on deaf but 


ears, 


1 have never been asked for the address of 
the badly disabled soldier, Mr. A. C., who 
makes all kinds of baskets and trays most 


beautifully and reasonably His little travs 
would make delightful Christmas presents 
Readers who ordered the beautiful crochet 
that Miss Alice Everest 
her nice letters, will be very 
that she died at July. 
been ill for a lone time and suffered mi 


Iler 


did, and received 


sorry to hear 
She had 


Ch. 


the end of 


brother wrote to m«¢ 


‘You have g have her name 


been very § ad te 


in ‘Tne Qutver. She did so love to do the 
work, and the money she got from your paper 
Was a very great help t her, as she was able t 
get any little thing with it But a few weeks 
before the end she could not do any work, which 


she felt very much. 


I am told of a dramati soprano, who 


s and entertains at the plano, who would 
ne verv ¢t lad to hear of engavements, 


Kind Infants 


Sunshine Houss and the Children’s 





Country Holidays Fund both benefited as 
the result of collections in infant schoo 
bon he former the school at Bro 
Biggleswade, sent 4s d.; for the latter 
Newlyn School sent 

l I ld be i il if more readers 1n 
harge of intant 

mses \V Ld try 

ris 1m our tunds 
help SCC S Spec t 
sure bless« hi that ives 


A Sad Story 
I have just heard the sad story of a lady 


what one who knows 


f 7o who is making 


r well describes as “an heroic struggle 


with many dithculties.” Although in bad 
health, he supports herself and the friend 

with whom she has lived for many yea 
Phi friend has had a series ot seiz es 
and is totally unable to de anything for her 
self, and Miss O. has nursed her tor many 
We ‘ and has nt ed to keey p the 
le « hel ( } t home She ives 
‘ n el \t the end i 

n al VT lette Miss O 

| I ast } st itetul if some Kin 

heart Wer ved » render me i littl 








THE QUIVER 





assistance,” and I echo her wish, for it is a SOS Fund.--W. P 3 fe. 4 
\I (5 1; X \ I 
case of real need : H., H & : es 


I have heard of other people in great need 


lately, and the SOS Fund its getting very If “A Lovin 
low. Contributions are most gratetully me her nat 
acknowledged and arefully allocated to re send name ol 
lieve distress. Her kind 


The invalid for whom I appealed for 


stereoscopic slides writes: Lettet ? 
, cette Ti 
‘I ought to have written before to thank ‘ 
) , h for s ery kindly putti 
sé very n nm lor very ain LLy if ut ng i My Cy \I * zl 
notice in about my slide I have had a d ~— tly : a 
} (; 
lightful number of them sent, and I am most Bow Pe = 
grateful. I had a beautiful parcel of tea and c 3 I » 4 
: vrs ()atts. i W \I 

biscuits from Miss T. and a nice book from M1 MM : 


Mrs. M.” Miss Isobel McRae, M 


Urgent Wants Harvey, Mr. It 
This letter speaks for itself : 


“On arriving hon fron imy wife tell M Ani | » oe I \ 
me vou have been ever g 1 to her a nn, Brett, Mi M I I 
sending things which are needed; | must thank Mi 8. Carden, M : \ 
you and your kind Qviver frien for their man, Mrs. ¢ j l 
goodness t s . We shall 1 la it \ Mi M . 
time if vou have ar men’s underclothi t M losthetr M \ 
spare Mine are simply rags-—in fact, | I How M \. 1 
only a jer next 1 n, no j whe \ 7 M ( I 
it sea in th night w | b] G \ ~ a 

. ( NI | M 

\ reader, M he) 23 ( nwa ( \I VIX 

dens, Hastin \ ‘ teful for 1 Ml ; 
Pp < rrad av} } ae ( - k 
books f ire P Mrs. | 
\] 
j \l, ' vi ! 
aire to Mi Stor lt \ \ 

I am also spe | ked for lhe C) \ \ 
or sl eS, SIZ 4 and 6, and hes i et. M HH . 
little bov of f e, but the of all kind (; M ’ 

1 . \ly » Nir | 
are always useful Will readers who are Mrs. 1 

’ | X\l \ 

generous enough to respond to the appeal \! Filles WV 
for clothes kindly send a card to me for leccie Howard. M I { M 
an address to which to send them, as parcel nett, Mi Edith H M 

3 ’ . t Mr. | 
of clothing, etc., should not be sent to the : 


office. 


Anonymous Gifts 


The following gifts are grateful y acknow \I 


Children’s Country Holidays Fund.—W. P., . 
£1; “A Friend, sos.; E. W. and M. W 








G. K. CHESTERTON, HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, H. M. TOMLINSON, 
and WARWICK DEEPING 

are among the 


cairbor'm® November STORY-TELLER 





Now on Sale. rhode Wage sag Myrrp-acnggellete lated 
TWO LONG COMPLETE NOVELS 
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Puffed 





foods for all 


In Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice you get the rich, balanced 
nourishment of whole grains 


with the wonderful flavour otf 


toasted nuts. 

Kor grown-ups and children 
these are the almost pertect foods. 
Puffed by a wondertul steam ex- 
plosion process—explained on 
the packets—to eight times their 


The ‘a “delightful 





original size, the grains are light 
as snowflakes and far more easily 
digested than any other food. 
Serve Puffed Rice or Pufted 
Wheat to-morrow with milk 
or stewed or preserved fruit. See 
recipes on each packet. There 
never was a breakfast or supper 
dish which the children enjoy 
more. 


Get a packet of both from your grocer 
to-day and see which you prefer. 


No cooking, no trouble—ready to eat, 


Wheat 


For sale by all 
Grocers 











Puffed 
Rice 


Giiaranteed by 
Quaker Oats, Ltd. 











DELICIOUS 





MAZAWATTEE 
ae TEA 


MATAWATTEE 


See SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS 
CEYLON a\\ig AND TINS BY ALL GROCERS 


ez oRtd 
"OST Luscious TEA 1M THE 


oeweeueueee#e-«o3j.- - <= 





























D? MACKENZIE’S” | 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, Of all Chemists and 


Stores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, Eaghene. 











Take the Baker’s | 
advice— 


AT plenty of good, nourish- 


ing bread. gut Jet it be | 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains | 


full nourishment for the body. 


| 
| ee ee 
| @e ee 
” * @ephos 
an H oV j S is a positive 24 hours’ cure for Influ- 





certain cure for 








(Trade Mark) | enza and colds. Made from the 
\ . . e B r 
| prescription of a well-known Harley 
is made only from wheat, like | Street specialist in powder and 
thy : ‘ a ° ~ ~ ’ . 
white bread, but with — this tabloid form. = Cephos ” is the 
4 Important difference: it ¢ ins ‘s -e f 
Sanne: Seeerences Te eoenate physician’s standard cure for Influenza 
added quantities of the vital . ae 5 
i ee ua ' and colds. It cannot fail to give 
gern.’ which constitutes its most kA : : : 1 cf 
nourishing and vitalising part. immediate relief from pain, and if 
‘ taken as prescribed invigorates the 
whole nervous system. 
—_ Your Baker Bakes it. 


Prescription: Take two “ Cephos” 
powders or tablets immediately the 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 


symptoms of a cold or Influenza 


| appear, and one every four hours for 

| 24 hours—result, a positive cure. 

| 
“ Cephos”” can be obtained in convenient 
tablet or powder form from Boots, Taylors’ 
and all chemists everywhere at 1/3 and 3 ’- 
per box, or post free per return post from 





ClZEPHOS LID., BLACKBURN. 
} SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION, 








a 


The Practical Gift «* ~£ 


A “BLACKBIRD "’ is the 
practical gift whose useful- 
ness is appreciated many 
times daily. For youth or 
maid, clerk or traveller, the 
“ Blackbird’ Self-filler is 
the very thing. It has a 
14-ct. gold nib, good sturdy 
holder, reliable feed, safety 
screw cap, and can be filled 


instantly at any ink cupply. 


The best value yet offered 
for 7/6. Made by the 


“Swan "’ Pen People. 


‘BLACKBIRD’ 


FOUNTPENS 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 





* Blackbird "’ Self-Filler, 7/6 
* Blackbird ** Non Self-Filler, 6/- 


(Postage 3d. extra.) 


Catalogue post free 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford 
St., London, W.1 Branches : 79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C.1; 
97, Cheapside, E.C.2 ; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 


Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town 
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Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 
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D AR COUSIN DELIA,—Among my Answers to Correspondents. 
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THE QUIVER 


sponding reduction in price 


, but with the same 
standard o | | 


teristic of 


For THI 





“You Remember Robbins?” 


a. ahd 


‘6s He bought a lot of cheap new 
furniture on hire purchase a 
year vr so ago. Now it’s all 
gone to pieces. I was in there 
yesterday.”’ 


‘* Poor Mrs. Robbins, she was 
so proud of her home.”’ 


‘* But what Robbins is sick 
about is that he is still pay- 
ing heavy instalments on a 
home that is broken up.”’ 


** it’s a good job we went to 
Jelks. This lovely turniiure 
will last a lifetime.’’ 


** Yes, and we saved at least 
£150 by going there.” 


Cash or Easy Terms. 


£100,000 


worth of Good Second- 
Hand Furniture in 
500,000 sz. ft. of Showrooms. 


W. JELKS Son 


SONS, 
263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 


Est. over 50 years. 
Telephone: 2598 & 2599 North. 


We send furniture to all parts of 
the country. Send for free booklet 
now. 
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 QPAGBICE y 70/7, (He Weeke oy 


delightfully} | 
easy tomake| | 
with 


GREENS 


THE ORIGINAL BRIGHTON 
SPONGE MIXTURE 
Prepared by CREENS OF BRIGHTON. 


CHEENS CHOCOLATE MOULD GMEENS CUSTARD 
GREENS TANGERINE JELLIES &¢ 
Write for Spec taitecipe Booklet 














